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POETRY. 


SONNET. 


BY MARY A. LIVERMORE. 








With white wings spread she bounded o'er the deep, 
Home from the tossings of a stormy sea, 
Where waves had yawned, and winds howled fear- 
fally. 
And where the harbor's waters seemed to sleep 
In breezeless calm, and deep, untroubled rest, 
She glided in, furling her weary wing, 
Dropping her anchor down, and like a living thing, 
Settling securely on the water's breast. 
So, oh my God! from the rough sea of life. 
Driven by doubt and fear and haggard care, 
Let me my worn and weary spirit bear, 
Far from its rage and noise and stormy strife, 
Into the haven of Thy sheltering love, 
And find an anchorage no storm can move. 
—The Fair. . 
—— ee He 
For the Woman’s Journal. 
THE SEA GAVE UP ITS DEAD. 


BY FANNIE CHADWICK. 


Wrapped in dank weeds and gleaming coils of vine, 
Low lie those dear remains beneath the brine; 
Wide sweeps the crystal wall above their graves, 
Crowned by carved battlements of foam-tipped 
waves, 

Fair, pearly shells, dim-flashing through the gloom, 
Mock empty palms with tints of life's young bloom; 
Wealth, Grandeur, Beauty, in profusion strown, 
And calm Oblivion reigning on, alone. 
Ah, when the sea at last gives up its dead, 
Who of those throngs will mark the garnished bed ? 
Who loiter there for science or for gold, 
Or pause, the rising sleepers to behold? 

Denver, Colorado. 











Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi is a very high 
authority on all physiological matters; but 
like all eminent specialists, from Huxley 
downward, she is sometimes tempted to 
speak with equal emphasis when she goes a 
little beyond the ground where she is espe- 
cially strong. What has been, for instance, 
her experience as to the practical workings 
of co-education that should justify her in 
speaking of special authority as to its moral 
results, in this way? 

But a more imporant reason for separate 
education consists in the desirability of pro- 
longing, as late as possible, the first uncon- 
sciousness of sex. At this age, the stimu- 
lus derived from co-education, acting upon 
imperfect organizations, is liable to be other 
than intellectual,—liable to excite emotions 
equally ridiculous and painful from their 
prematurity, and therefore to increase the 
very danger most to be averted from this 
period of life,—the excessive development 
of the emotional functions and organs of 
the nervous system. 


Now I do not claim for myself the slight- 
est authority on the matters of physiology 
she treats; but I have been studying the mor- 
al influences of co-education ever since I 
can remember. This study began in my 
own experience at a boys’ boarding school, 
where I was for five years a day scholar; 
and was constantly impressed by the great- 
er purity of mind, on all sexual matters, of 
the boys who lived at home, in the con- 
stant society of their sisters and their girl- 
ish friends. Next I observed precisely the 
Same thing in a similar boarding school 
where I taught asusher. Almost ever since, 
I have been more or less connected with the 
public schools, in different places, occasion- 
ally studying the separate, always the co- 
educational method. During this time I 
have seen the method of co-education stead- 
ily gaining on the other system: and have in 
two different cities seen the separate schools 
changed to mixed schools, without the 





slightest subsequent public ‘desire that the 
original schools should be restored. This 
1 have seen done under the eye of parents, 
clergymen and school committees, all deep- 
ly interested in the result, and unanimous, 
so far as I can see, in approving it. This 
public school experience has now covered an 
experience of nearly thirty years. And the 
public experience of the community as a 
whole is far greater than this, for the old 
“‘academies” of New England were nearly 
all co-educational, and are generally un- 
changed at this day. 

The general result of all this observation 
is diametrically opposite to Dr. Jacobi’s 
opinion and goes to this effect. She wishes 
to ‘‘prolong the first unconsciousness of 
sex.” If the way to prolong this is separa- 
tion, it is clear that the Deity, when he ‘‘set- 
tled the solitary in families” would have 
settled all the boys under one roof and all 
the girls under another. The way to make 
children ‘‘unconscious of sex” until the 
proper time is to let boys and girls be to- 
gether. The way to develop a morbid con- 
sciousness is to separate them. Make the 
walls impassable and all the strength of cu- 
riosity is poured into the desire to get on 
the other side. Make the intercourse an 
every day matter and there is only a health- 
ful relation. ‘‘Premature emotions,” wheth- 
er sensual or sentimental, occur in some 
temperaments very early; but nothing is so 
sure in my judgment to make them morbid 
as to give them no outlet but the imagina- 
tion. 

Familiarity disenchants, if based on 
grounds of practical or intellectual compan- 
ionship, remote alike from sense or senti- 
ment. Brothers and sisters do not fall in 
love with each other, nor do even adopted 
brothers and sisters. At least this last is 
very rare, showing that it is not the power 
of blood which produces sexual indifference, 
but the familiarity of habit. I have often 
been amused by observing, among the girls 
of a certain High School, the greater inter- 
est inspired by the boys of the private 
school] over the way, than by the boys of 
their own school whose playground was 
equally under observation. They say at Ann 
Arbor that the young men of the university 
do not pay so much attention, in society, to 
the young women of the university, as to 
those with whom they do not recite mathe- 
matics; though these university young wo- 
men are found by other young men quite as 
attractive as the rest. This is as might be 
expected. It is separation, not society, 
that develops the ‘‘emotional functions.” 

T. W. H. 
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THE WHITTIER DINNER. 





An indignant lady enters a good-natured 
protest in the Daily Advertiser against the 
omission of ladies from the Whittier dinner 
given by the Atlantic Monthly publishers. 
What she says on this point may be no more 
than just, but when she comes to singling 
out individual guests for implied censure, 
she goes quite too far. She forgets that it 
was a dinner given ¢o the contributors and 
not bythem. What right has an invited 
guest to stand up and criticize his host for 
not inviting some body else? Moreover, 
what is the proof that the particular guest 
named in this letter ‘‘forgot” those who 
were omitted? Nothing that he said was 
reported in the Boston newspapers, inas- 
much as he carried no manuscript in his 
pocket, and did not know that he was to 
speak—or whether ladies were to be pres- 
ent or absent,—until he entered the room. 

T. W. i. 





+e 
THAT ATLANTIC WHITTIER DINNER-—A 
WOMAN’S THOUGHTS THEREOF. 


To the Editors of the Boston Daily Advertiser : 

Some of us feel as though our own moth- 
ers had received a slight; a few of us have 
cried, and many stormed, but I alone am 
left to tell thee. In the republic of letters, 
if nowhere else, Woman is a citizen. Par- 
nassus seats gods and goddesses on the same 
throne; the Muses are feminine, the entire 
nine of them. Alongside facts like these 
set the Brunswick banqueting-table. with a 
guest at its head accustomed to see women 
honored equally with men in his Quaker 
home and church, and down the sides of 
the groaning board, among the ‘‘contribu- 
tors to the Atlantic,” see the brilliant wo- 
men of that guild conspicuous only for their 
absence! 

Astrea at the Capital, forsooth! Dear 
Bard of Freedom, what did you think about 
Astrea’s absence from your birthday féte? 
‘‘Assuredly,” we thought, glancing along 
the columns radiant with the wit and wis- 
dom of tie feast, ‘‘there will be letters of 
regret, showing that all the leading contrib- 
utors were at least invited,” but the hope 
proved vain. ‘‘Then, most assuredly,” we 








gasped, ‘‘the publishers or editors will give 
some explanation of all this,—some recog- 
nition of services so splendid, some brief 
phrase, at least, to redeem the very dome of 
American brain from the charge of an ob- 
liviousness not explainable by any law of 
mind yet ascertained?” But no; from gen- 
erous publishers and genial editor to gro- 
tesque humorist, all combined ‘‘to let ex- 
pressive silence muse their praise.” The 
only reference to the gentler sex that any- 
where creeps in is this: ‘‘When the after- 
dinner speaking began, the women who were 
staying in the hotel entered and were favor- 
ed with seats.” 

Indeed! But who had earned a seat at 
Whittier’s own right hand? Who but Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe, one of the chief con- 
tributors to the Atlantic? And Harriet 
Prescott Spofford, Rebecca Harding Davis, 
Gail Hamilton, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Mrs. Whitney, Harriet W. Preston and 
Louisa M. Alcott—were they not ‘‘to the 
manner born?” Among the sweet singers, 
ought Rose Terry and Lucy Larcom, Celia 
Thaxter, Florence Percy and ‘‘H. H.” to 
have been overlooked? And Mrs. 8. M. B. 
Piatt—why should she not have had an in- 
vitation and sent a poem, as well as John? 
Yet this is Boston, that sat on her three 
hills and ruled the world! And these are 
the Bostonians—so broad, so liberal, and so 
just! 

And Colonel Higginson was there, and 
he forgot us, too! Ah me, this is the un- 
kindest cut of all! 

Hopeless as seems the task, we must still 
seek an explanation of this uncomely state 
of things. Was it because ‘‘women are an- 
gels” that ‘“‘the contributors” belonging to 
that celestial class were not invited to nor 
mentioned at a banquet in honor of a total 
abstainer, before whom were set (in delicate 
compliment of course) eight kinds of wine? 
Was it because Eve, was “‘first in trans- 
gression” (as tempter in chief at the first 
dinner) that her sons determined she should 
never more sit down beside them at the 
convivial board? Or was it that the prestige 
of sex is not yet offset by the chivalry of 
justice, even among the liberals? 

If it were not Boston, we should say, ‘‘I 
wot it is through ignorance ye did it.” But, 
as itis, we dismiss the subject with the 
mild reproof, in sorrow, not in anger, ‘‘My 
brethren, these things ought not so to be!” 

[Signed ] A Frew Amone Many. 

Parnassusville, Dec. 18, 1877. 

+e 
THE {TREASURE OF KINGS.—A LETTER 
FROM MRS. HOWE. 





“The peculiar treasure of Kings,” is a 
phrase which dates from the time of Solo- 
mon. Herodotus has marvelous accounts 
of cups, vases, and images of precious 
metal, stored in Greek temples, and in the 
treasury of the Lydian Kings. I have myself 
seen in Greece the treasury of Atreus, ap- 
parently with no contents until Dr. Schlie- 
mann made his wonderful discoveries, 

The ‘‘Green Vaults” of Dresden certainly 
show amassing of royal magnificence which 
can searcely to-day have its parallel any- 
where. This wonderful collection owes its 
origin to a certain Duke George, surnamed 
the Dreaded, and dates from the year 1539. 
Various Electors from Saxony contributed 
to its enlargement, but the most important 
additions to it were made by Augustus the 
Strong. It occupies eight rooms. Those 
who are admitted to view it are requested 
to record their names, and their subsequent 
demeanor is gravely observed by certain 
diplomatic looking officials in uniform, who 
are very civil in responding to the many 
questions of those who cannot easily find 
the articles they wish most to see. As a 
recapitulation of ali that one does see would 
be tedious and endless, we will only attempt 
alittle run through the enchanted chambers. 

First among these comes the Cabinet of 
Bronzes, which contains 111 works of art in 
all varieties,—such as statuettes, groups, 
medallions, and so on. Among these are 
some interesting models of life-size groups 
and monuments. 

Next comes the Cabinet of Ivories, which 
is full of exquisite and wonderful carvings. 
Many of these are in the shape of goblets, 
ewers, and tankards. A group of two beg- 
gars fighting is attributed to Albert Duerer. 
Two horses’ heads are said to be the work 
of Michael Angelo; several pieces bear the 
names of his pupils. Among them must 
be mentioned a crucifix of uncommon size 
by Peruzzi. There is an ‘‘Ecce Homo” by 
Benvenuto Cellini, and a group of 141 fig- 
ures carved out of one piece of ivory, six- 
teen inches high. - 

After this comes the Chimney-Room, so- 
called on account of a famous mantel-piece, 
adorned not only with porcelain reliefs, but 
also with precious stones,—pearls, topazes, 





agates, amethysts, and Rhine pebbles, which 
glitter like diamonds. Here are large and 
beautiful works in Roman and Florentine 
mosaic, numerous enamels of great value 
and antiquity, many carvings in amber, and 
a cabinet lined with this material, cups and 
vases formed of ostrich-eggs set in silver, 
precious goblets, boxes, and tables. 

Next in order comes the Silver-Room, 
whose walls, covered with green, have 
caused the whole establishment to bear the 
name of the Green Vaults. This room 
contains a very rich collection of vessels in 
silver and in silver-gilt; a patera, chalice, 
and two drinking-cups of solid gold; an 
inkstand and desk decorated with diamonds, 
emeralds, and rubies; a ewer and basin of 
chiseled silver; and many other rare and 
beautiful works in the precious metals. 

Turning by the fifth room, which con- 
tains many vessels cut out of precious ma- 
terials, and adorned with gems and cameos, 
we will speak very briefly of the room 
called the Corner-Closet, which contains 
many small objects of great value, such as 
a sugar-box made of amethyst-quartz, and 
decorated with amethysts set in gold; some 
small figures composed of sapphires, emer- 
alds, and misshapen hearts, and adorned 
with diamonds. There is a wonderful 
golden egg, which, when opened, displays 
one secret after another; within the egg, 
the yolk; within the yolk, the chicken; 
within the chicken, a crown bearing a seal; 
and within the crown, a diamond ring. 

Next comes a room filled with antique 
and curious wood-carvings, among which 
we may mention six small medallions by 
Albert Duerer, and some curious tours-de- 
force executed in a very small compass— 
such as, for example, a cherry-stone upon 
which eighty heads have been carved, visi- 
ble only through a powerful magnifying- 
glass. 

And, lastly, we come to the jewel-room, 
which is painted in red and gold, and which 
is all ablaze with the crown and family 
jewels of the Kings of Saxony. Among 
these are two full sets of diamonds of the 
largest size, to De worn by the King him- 
self,—coat and waist-coat buttons, shoulder- 
knots, sword-hilts, ete. Then there are 
two ornaments of pink and yellow diamonds; 
then three sets of ruiby, sapphire, and emer- 
ald buttons, surrounded by diamonds. The 
hilt of one of the swords contains 1,898 
diamonds. In a hat-clasp, with many white 
brilliants of great value and beauty, is set 
the great diamond which is called ‘‘the 
Lion of the Green Vaults.” This is on ac- 
count of its uncommon color. It does not 
compare in beauty with a white diamond, 
or witha fineemerald. Beside these fineries 
are seen some equally magnificent, to be 
worn by the Queen on state occasions. 
These last are not nearly so numerous as 
those destined for the King. Yet, with one 
necklace of eight strings of pearls, and 
another composed of thirty-eight magnifi- 
cent diamonds, with a single stone weighing 
some twenty-nine carats as a pendant,— 
with ear-rings, shoulder-knots, hair-pins, 
and so on, to match,—her Majesty may con- 
sider herself brilliant enough. In modest 
contrast with this display appear two rings 
which belonged to Martin Luther, and one 
which was formerly worn by Philip Melanc- 
thon. 

This tale of royal magnificence must be 
supplemented by a brief mention of the 
Johanneum, or Historical Museum, in 
which are costly suits of armor,—one of 
them of silver, and others richly gilt,—many 
historic weapons, and a superb Turkish 
tent, captured at the raising of the siege of 
Vienna by the German and Polish army 
under King John Sobieski. The energetic 
attitude of the Europe of those days against 
the Moslem invader is in contrast with the 
supine indifference of to-day,—with the 
feeling which allows an English correspond- 
ent visiting the Turkish army to say: ‘‘We.” 
But the most astonishing relics in this col- 
lection are the caparisons of the horses 
of the Princes who wore the jewels already 
mentioned. Saddles and bridles studded 
with large turquoises, with emeralds, and 
even with diamonds, are among them. 
What, one asks, became of the people in 
those days, in which the monarch was the 
State? Ignorance, rudeness, and poverty 
were their lot. O time only to be regretted, 
because it never should have been! 

J. Wi. H. 

Nuremburg, Germany, Dec. 15, 1877. 
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SUFFRAGE PETITIONS IN COLORADO. 





Epirors JouRNAL.—I have circulated the 
petitions and obtained the name of nearly 
every one within a distance of twelve miles. 

This is a mountain-road; not many living 
here. Mary E. CROMLEY. 

Antelope Station, Hinsdale Co., Colorado. 





WOMEN. 


Mrs. PHEBE M. KENDALL has been nom 
inated for the Cambridge school committee, 
—the first woman ever a candidate for oftice 
in that city. 

Mrs. J. J. Astor, of New York, sent out 
100 homeless boys in one year, at the Christ- 
mas season, at an expense of $1500, to homes 
in the West. 

Miss MARJORIBANKS replied in person to 
the complimentary addresses of public 
bodies on her approaching marriage to the 
Earl of Aberdeen. 

Eiza ANN VANCE, of Gallipolis, O., has 
patented a tucking machine consisting of 
two movable parts, both of which are 
clamped to the cloth plate of the sewing 
machine. The upper part is movably at- 
tached to the lower by flanges, to regulate 
the distance apart of the tucks, and edges 
of arms are turned over each other. Itis a 
useful addition to the sewing machine. 

Mrs. Joun C. GREEN, of Philadelphia, 
well-known for her charitable liberality, 
has deposited—through her friend, Mr. 
Robert Lenox Kennedy—the sum of $100,- 
000 in the Philadelphia Trust, Safe Deposit 
and Insurance Company, in trust for the 
American Sunday School Union. A part is 
to be devoted to the missionary and benevo- 
lent work of the Union and a part to the de- 
velopment of Sunday School literature of 
the highest merit. 

Mrs. CAROLINE A. MERRILL, who died 
October 18, in New York, left an estate 
valued at nearly $400,000. Cardinal Me- 
Closkey was made her residuary legatee 
by a codieil to her will, and the greater part 
of the estate was bequeathed to him and to 
other Roman Catholic priests and institu- 
tions. The will is contested by seventeen 
nephews and nieces of Mrs. Merrill, on the 
ground that the testator was of unsound 
mind, and subject to undue influence. 

Miss Emr.y Bryanr is delivering a tec- 
ture on “The Sultan and His City,” which 
is very highly praised. She is said to pos- 
sess an extensive knowledge of the places 
she visited in the East, and the narrative of 
her observations of the life, manners, cus- 
toms, religion and government, etc., of the 
Turkish people, give evidence that she is 
possessed of keen perceptive faculties, and 
a retentive and well stored mind. A synop- 
sis of her lecture would do injustice to the 
beauty of language she employs, and the 
fine descriptive power she possesses in pre- 
senting the various items of interest which 
her subject possesses. 

Mrs. Pouk, the wife of the brother of ex- 
President Polk, is a young handsome wo- 
man, with suave manners and infinite tact. 
She resides at the National Hotel in Wash- 
ington. So also does Mrs. Cor.ert, wife 
of the delegate from Wyoming, one of the 
new favorites in Washington. This lady 
says it does not seem anything strange to the 
women of Wyoming to vote. ‘‘Nobody ever 
thinks of saying anything against it, or mak- 
ing fun of us. The women went to the 
polls and votod with the men for my hus- 
band. At the first election, a good many la- 
dies were ashamed to go, but now they all 
turn out. I think we are just as womanly 
as other women, and I believe that while 
many vote whichever way they are told to, 
our ladies take more interest in the affairs 
of the government, and do more solid read- 
ing than they used to: I know our votes are 
not bought by drinks. It has come to be such 
a matter of course now that I have dlmost 
forgotten that I have not always exercised 
the right of Suffrage.” 

JOSEPHINE SHAW LOwE.t, of New York, 
the woman appointed by Governor Tilden 
a Commissioner of the State Board of Chari- 
ties, has notified that body that the last 
time she visited the Richmond County 
Poor-house the condition of the sick in- 
mates on the women’s side was far from 
what it should be. There were many 
things which required attention, among 
others the following: The beds in some of 
the rooms were overrun with vermin. Many 
of the patients had had no milk for several 
weeks. One poor woman was very ill in- 
deed, but there was no one in the room to 
care for her properly, and for some time 
she had had no food that she could eat. 
Women with sick babies were left all night 
without a light. Mrs. Lowell adds: ‘‘There 
is no way to remedy these things except by 
the appointment of a matron who shall live 
in the Poor-house, and have the direct over- 
sight of the female inmates. For three 
years this step has been urged upon you by 
the local Visiting Committee of your coun- 
ty. You have never paid any attention to 
their suggestions, and are directly responsi- 
ble for the present disgraceful condition of 
the Richmond County Poor-house.” 


CONCERNING 
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POETRY. 


For the Womans Journa! 


TO ABUTTERCUP ON THE HALIFAX 
CITADEL. 


“Y EVA M. TAI'PAN. 


"Mid the cannon is thy bed, 
Fear'st thou not the soldier's tread’ 
ijft thy golden beauty up, 
Dainty littl Buttercup 
Brave and loving Buttercup, 
All the times of danger shar'st thou, 
Heat and cold and stormwind dar’st thou, 
Follow on thy soldier-love, 
Doubt and darkness faith shal! prove, 
Courage, little Buttercup! 
Norton, Mase 
‘ eo 


For the Woman's Journal 
A LONGING. 
BY KH. 


I longed for a rose and sunshine, 
I was weary of life's hard wild; 
I wanted to roam in the meadows, 
With the heart of a glad, blithe child. 
I was tired of being a woman, 
Of bearing earth's ille so long, 

My eyes were closed to the sunshine, 
My heart would not sing a glad song. 
But soon there came a strange sunbeam, 
And nestled deep down in my heart, 

Crowding out the blinding darkness, 
Giving me of its gold a part. 
And then came words from my darling, 
Lighting up all the gloomy place, 
And my heart sung out in its gladness, 
Thank God, I am blessed with such grace! 
The glory of being a woman 
Filled my heart with glad, rich glee. 
God bless you, my only beloved, 
For bringing such sunshine to me. 
It came in such waves of brightness, 
Thrilling my being with light; 
1 reached out my arms to you, yearning 
To be held close with love's strong might. 
Ah, Belov'd, Belov'd, my only! 
Such fragrance you sent to me! 
My heart is filled with love's sunshine, 
And my spirit is glad and free. 
oe 





For the Woman's Journal. 
BERTHA VON HILLERN. 


BY Hi. 


A coin fresh from Nature's own mint; 

A sunbeam that glows without stint. 

No flower reared by Art to pale hue, 

But a rose blown ‘mid sunlight and dew. 

No child of luxurious ease, 

Untutored by life's rougher breeze, 

But, schooled with the bird and the bee, 

Like them, to be active and free. 

A day-star to rise and to shine, 

A beacon to health’s golden mine. 
Portland, Me. 
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THE OLDEST STORY. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


Under the coverlet's snowy fold 
The tiniest stir that ever was seen, 
And the tiniest sound, as if fairy folk 
Were hiding under a leaf, I ween. 
That ie the baby; he came to town 
Only a day or two ago; 
But he looks as wise as if he knew 
All that a baby can ever know. 
There he lies in a little heap, 
As soft as velvet, as warm as toast, 
As rosy-red as the harvest moon 
Which I saw so big on the hazy coast. 
Hear him gurgle and sputter and sigh, 
As if his dear little heart would break, 
And scold away, as if all the world 
Were only meant for his littleness’ sake. 
Blink, little eyes, at the strange new light; 
Hark, little ears, at the strange new sound; 
‘Wonderful things shall you see and hear [round. 
As the days and the months and the years go 
Hardly you seem a Life at all; 
Only a something with hands and feet; 
Only a feeling that things are warm; 
Only a longing for something to eat. 
Have you a thought in your downy head? 
Can you say to yourself as much as “I?” 
Have you found out that you are yourself? 
Has God, what you will be by and by?; 
It’s only a little that we can guess, 
Rut it’s quite as much as we care to know. 
‘The rest will come with the fleeting years 
Little by little, and better so. 
Enough for the day is the good thereof; 
The speck of a thing that is lying there, 
And the presence that fills the silent house 
With the tender hush of a voiceless prayer. 
—The Fair. 
Brooklyn, October 29, 1877. 
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GREECE, 





BY JULIA R. HOWE ANAGNOS, 

Oh, say not that Hellas hath sunk in the ocean, 
And left but her foam on the shroud of the sea; 
She still lives in beauty, in strength and devotion, 

She still breathes wherever her children are free! 


She speaks in their numbers, she moves 1n their meas- 


ures, 

She glows in their feelings so kindly and true, 
No fuller her breast of Antiquity’s treasures 

Than they of brave impulse to dare and to do. 
Yes! Grecians in action, and Grecians in spirit, 

And Grecians in love for their dear Mother-land; 
Old Salamis’ skill still her seamen inherit, 

And Marathon's might may be seen on her strand. 
The wisdom of Athens, the firmness of Sparta, 

Yet gleam in her race with unquenchable ray; 
With bosoms whose daring shames not the old valor, 

They stand in the East like the children of Day. 
Oh words that still teach them! Oh breath of the 

' 


How sweet o’er the acons your echo to hear, 
That tells us who climb through the long, lonely ages, 
The day of the poets and gods still is near. 
The tread of old Time and his brother, the Moslem, 
Crushed only the chaff, though so fiercely they 
strove. 
Oh! Nought but the breath of great Zeus e’er could 
banish 
The smile of the past from the land of her love! 
Yes! Sound for us still, deathless fame of the heroes, 
And strophes of beauty, sound still o’er the deep; 
Oh, Poets, still fire us! Oh, great ones inspire us, 
It needs more than Time to put Hellas to sleep. 
—The Fair. 


For the Woman's Journal. 


CORD AND BUTTONS. 


BY MKS. ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


“There is no help for it, wife, I shall have 
to go under,” said Willendugh, the great 
button manufacturer, who some time previ- 
ous to this conversation had bought the 
stock and good will of the firm of W. & B. 
which had dissolved by reason of the death 
of the senior partner. ‘I cannot keep on; 
there’s no use in trying.” And the poor 
man, whose face wore a look of painful per- 
plexity almost pitiful to see, drew a long 
sigh, shoved back his papers, and, rising 
from the table, walked nervously about the 
pleasant parlor for a few minutes, and then 
dropped wearily into his chair again. 
“What have you done with that large 
stock of small buttons?” asked Mrs. Wil- 
lenough, who was not wholly unused to her 
husband's periodical attacks of ‘‘hypo.” 

Mrs. Willenough was, in the best sense 
of the word as well as in the most practical 
way, a true help-meet. Quiet in her modes 
of speech and action, she possessed an ever 
available fund of executive capacity, and 
had, in more than one emergency, stayed 
her husband’s hands when he was almost 
ready to let fall the load of responsibility 
which his business complications had cre- 
ated and cast upon him. 

To Mr. Willenough’s credit be it said, 
that notwithstanding his inclination to oc- 
casionally sit in the door of his tent and sulk 
like the Grecian warrior of old when things 
did not go right, or when the blue-devils get 
hold of him, he was a tender and apprecia- 
tive husband. But in this present juncture 
of affairs the good wife well knew that 
there was more than imagination in her 
husband’s gloomy forebodings. The times 
were hard indeed. Men of as good a busi- 
ness reputation as he enjoyed, had ‘‘gone 
up” as the phrase went, and shocking, even 
scandalously small dividends had been de- 
clared to indignant creditors. 

“That stock of buttons! What could 1 
have done with them? They are useless 
lumber, and were noted as such in the in- 
ventory. They are cumbering that room in 
our warehouse attic, gross upom gross of 
them—of every conceivable make and hue; 
enough in quantity, could they be sold at 
their actual cost, to pay every dollar Lowe.” 

“And the silk cord, George, which was 
left when the old gimp factory collapsed; is 
that still on hand?” 

“Certainly, Mary; what on earth could I 
have done with it? There is a variety of 
colors to match the buttons. I might as 
well make a bonfire of the whole lot, for all 
the good they will ever do me;” and Mr. 
Willenough puffed away at his cigar, as if 
he was setting tire to the whole of the pro- 
perty under discussion. 

Mrs. Willenough sat musing for a while, 
looking into the fire with her cheek on her 
hand and her elbow on the arm of her hus- 
band’s chair. She looked up at him, as the 
Swiss clock on the mantle struck seven, and 
announced suddenly, but firmly: 

“Lam going to New York, to-morrow, 
George. Will you please allow me to take 
the key to that attic room, that I may go up 
in the morning and look over the stock and 
select some samples to take with me.” 

‘What project have you now in mind, 
little wife?” 

“Oh! never mind; you are to ask no 
questions for the present. Can you bridge 
over the next three months by an arrange- 
ment with your creditors, so that they will 
not interfere with you?” 

“I presume I could, without much trou- 
ble, enly, if the crash has got to come, the 
sooner it is over with the better.” 

“I must be allowed to disagree with you 
on that point. At least, do not give up un- 
til I have first tried what I can do to avert 
the danger.” 

“Very well, little wife. Here are my 
keys. That small steel one unlocks the door 
of our ‘treasure-house.’” 

The lady slipped the key indicated from 
the ring, and handing the others back to her 
husband, bent slightly, kissed his contract- 
ed brow, and flitted from the room to ar- 
range for the morning’s journey. 

Mrs. Willenough’s family belonged in 
New York, and as she had always lived 
there previous to her marriage, a trip to the 
city was nothing unusual for her. 

This time she was gone from home three 
weeks. One day, during the first week of 
her absence, Mr.- Willenough received a 
leading New York journal, in which a Paris 
letter was marked to attract his attention. 
Glancing down the column of gossip in re- 
gard to politics, literature, society and dis- 
tinguished people, his eye was caught by a 





marked paragraph in a passing notice of 
new fashions. This was a description of a 
beautiful and unique suite for a young lady, 
‘‘trimmed with small buttons and silk cord; 
three rows of buttons from top to bottom of 
the long polonaise, laced across with cord to 
match the buttons, etc., etc., etc.” 

“Can that be Mary's doing?” said the be- 
wildered man aloud to himself. But, cast- 
ing his eye again at the article, he saw that 
it bore the signature of a well-known Paris 
correspondent. 

Day after day during the next week or 





two, he received a variety of papers, in all 
of which that item in regard to the new 


_- 





trimming, cord and buttons, for ladies’ 
dresses appeared in some bright way, until 
our down. hearted, almost discouraged friend 
Willenough began to look up, instead of 
down, and to think that al! the newspapers 
in the land were in league to make his for- 
tune. 

Many days had not passed by ULefore he 
received a large order for a variety of silk 
cord and small buttons from his brother-in- 
law, a wholesale dewler in New York. This 
order was promptly filled, of course, Mr. 
Willenough feeling, while he was superin- 
tending the packing, like the prince in the 
fairy-tale who saw all the pebbles upon 
which he had been stepping turning to gold. 

Soon he received a bundle of circulars de- 
scribing and advertising these new and styl- 
ish trimmings. Each circular was headed 
by a neat cut representing a group of la- 
dies in Parisian costumes. The long polo- 
naise was trimmed with three rows of but- 
tons laced across with cord from top to bot- 
tom in the back; from top to bottom in 
front, and the whole length of the sleeves 
and pocket with very pleasing effect. 

“Gimp AND Brarp, wholesale dealers No. 
—— Broadway, New York; GeorGe W11- 
LENOUGH, manufactures, Roaring River 
Mills.” 

“A pretty picture,” said the button man- 


' ufacturer, turning to it the second time. 


“The figures all look familiar, although the 
faces are turned away or veiled. The little 
one looks like my Mary; the tall one is cer- 
tainly Kate, and the other two are just as 
certainly Julie and Louise. But, after all, 
I don’t quite understand it’” 

The next day he went to New York to ac- 
company his wife on her journey home. 
Everywhere on the route his eye fell upon 
those circulars advertising his cord and but- 
tons. They were scattered in the railway 
cars and steam-boat, in hotels and reading- 
rooms, and were thrust into his hand by 
small boys in the street. 

Mrs. Willenough met her husband at the 
“Grand Union.” She was accompanied by 
her three most intimate lady-friends, Julie, 
Kate and Louise, all wealthy, stylish ladies, 
active and useful too, in their sphere, look- 
ing upon the conduct of life as a duty as 
well as a pleasure. 

To-day they appeared even more elegant- 
ly than usual, dressed respectively in cos- 
tumes of grey, blue, brown, and even trim- 
med with cord and buttons after the manner 
of the figures in that circular. The ladies 
were all finely formed and graceful; the col- 
ors of their costumes harmonized, and with 
hats and gloves to miatch, of course they 
made a striking and distinguished looking 
group. Mr. Willenough told them so, as 
soon as he had kissed his wife and shaken 
hands all around. 

“Don’t flatter us, pray,” cried Kate, 
‘there is danger of our getting our heads 
turned.”’ 

“Just look! There are ladies with cos- 
tumes trimmed with cord and buttons. You 
had better have your new dress trimmed 
so.” The exclamation came from a city 
girl who was passing, and was made to her 
country cousin at her side. 

It was rather disconcerting at first, ex- 
plained Julie, but we have worn the cos- 
tumes everywhere, and have become accus- 
tomed to the remarks.” 

‘You know, Mr. Willenough,” put in 
Louise, ‘‘there is a great deal in keeping 
anything new before the public, ’and we 
have been on the street and to the park; we 
have shopped, made calls, paid visits, been 
to church, and one day we went to Long 
Branch even. With the happy adjustment 
of your business affairs ever in view, we 
have made perambulating advertisements 
of ourselves.” 

Bowing in acknowledgment to the lively 
girl, Mr. Willenough turned to his wife and 
said: ‘It was remarkable, was it not, that 
fashion starting up in Paris at this particular 
time, and very ‘‘cute” in you and your 
friends to catch at it so quickly. I have al- 
ready filled several orders from that stock 
I used to mourn about so much.” 

“Indeed!” replied his wife in a sympa- 
thizing voice, while the three friends who 
had fallen a little behind exchanged looks 
and smiles, and Louise was saying some- 
thing in a low voice that sounded very 
much like: 

‘*All men are such idiots.” 

“The girls are going home with me,” an- 
nounced Mrs. Willenough, changing the 
conversation, ‘‘and we have planned to 
make a round-about journey of it, provid- 
ed you have time to give us your company.” 

Her husband was well pleased when the 
route was explained to him, and the next 
day they all started. They went first to 
Newport, from there to Providence, then to 
Boston, and from that city home. 

The attention which the ladies’ costumes 
received was, of course, very gratifying, 
under the circumstances, and afforded them 
plenty of excitement. Every fine day dur- 
ing the month that the three ladies spent 
with Mrs. Willenough, the quartette went 
out either in their carriage or by rail to the 
beach, to the picnic grounds at B—, to 
the nearest city, or to some camp-meeting, 
wherever, in fact, there was an assemblage 
of people. 

The braid and button fashion took; raged 





violently for a while, but was comparatively 
short-lived. Orders literally poured in up- 
. 
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on Mr. Willenough. He sold out his stock 
of cord and buttons, and was actually 
obliged to manufacture more to supply the 
demand. 

The night before Julie, Kate and Louise 
were to leave for home, Mr. Willenough 
said, ‘‘I think I have a right now to know 
just how far I am indebted to you ladies for 
my unprecedented good fortune. I have 
been the thankful recipiant of a literal 
golden shower. My debts are paid; I have 
a surplus in bank, and my business was never 
so flattering. I have been too busy to ask 
many questions, but now I have time to 
hear the whole story.” 

‘‘When you told me there was no possi- 
ble help for your failure in business,” said 
Mrs. Willenough, leaving her low rocking- 
chair and seating herself on her husband's 
knee, ‘‘l argued in my mind that if you 
failed, a great many people would suffer in 
consequence. I did not care so much on 
our own account, for we were young, and 
could make a fresh start; but there were 
your creditors, and all your employees, who 
would find great difficulty in obtaining work 
in these bard times. I could not see in 
what way harm could come to any one 
through my creating a demand for that cord 
and button stock, made worthless by a ca- 
price of fashion which caused them to be 
suspended and left on the hands of the man- 
ufacturers; Remembering that you always 
act conscientiously in all matters of business, 
I spent half a day before starting for the 
city examining the stock in that attic room 
—our ‘treasures,’ as we had often called 
them. I found that it remained in the orig- 
inal packages, was not ‘shop-worn’ in ap- 
pearance, was, in fact, as bright and fresh 
as ever, and was really worth intrinsically 
as much as it ever was. 

*T selected samples and took them with 
me to New York. Of course, I told the 
whole story to my three friends here, and 
we sat in council over the matter, deciding 
after a while that we might as well start a 
fashion as any other set of ‘pretty’ women. 
After much talk, we decided how the new 
trimming should be arranged upon the gar- 
ments, and Kate wrote that description of 
a suit which has been the rounds of the 
press. The next day she took it down to 
the —— office, where her brother is an editor, 
and, under the pretense of helping him, as 
she often does when he is much hurried, 
she wrote that cord and button item in their 
last Paris letter. We had sufficient influ- 
ence behind the throne of most of the lead- 
ing New York papers to ensure that item 
being immediately copied. Let any such 
thing once get started, and you know there 
is no stopping it until every country paper 
even has given it an airing. 

‘‘We immediately had our suits made by 
a dress-maker whose business had suffered 
by the hard times. As soon as they were 
done, we were photographed in them, and 
Louise's friend, Marksham, who has been 
out of business for months, made an en- 
graving from the picture. Brother John 
got out those circulars, and sent them every- 
where. We flitted around in our dresses, 
and the object for which we were working 
was finally accomplished.” 

‘And you needn’t thank us,” said Louise, 
before Mr. Willenough could speak, ‘‘for 
we have enjoyed it all immensely.” 

«The funniest part is to be told,” went on 
Kate, taking up the thread of the narrative, 
‘the Paris correspondent is my intimate 
friend. So, by the next steamer I wrote 
her all about the liberty I had taken with 
her letter, and described the suits we were 
then having made. She, thinking it a good 
joke, took the letter to a fashionable dress- 
maker, and had a suit trimmed like ours, 
The fashion which obtai:.ed almost simul- 
taniously in Paris and New York was really 
originated in the latter place.” 

“You will take notice,” said Julie, ‘that 
we gave all our work to those who were 
out of employment, so as to do what good 
we could to compensate for any possible 
harm that might fall upon anybody by our 
trimming taking the place, for a time, of 
any other then being manufactured.” 

Now that the cord and button trimming 
has given ‘‘out,” there is no harm in telling 


its admirers and followers how it came ‘‘in.” 
—___—__ - eae -____- 


THEN AND NOW. 


Eprrors JouRNAL. —At this place I found 
the doors of the jail and almshouse locked 
against me and my cause, and could not get 
a hearing in any of the churches. 

Mrs. Mary G. Ward and other ladies 
opened their hearts to my cause and caused 
the doors of the town hall to open wide. 
Five hundred or more persons entered. 

In the year 1692, Rebecca Nourse was 
hung in Salem, on charge of being a witch; 
in 1877, Burnham Wardwell lectured in 
Salem, at the town hall, on Sunday; sub- 
ject, Humanity vs. Brutality. A woman 
selected and read the Bible lesson; a woman 
offered prayer; a woman led the singing, 

“Come Holy Spirit, heavenly dove,” 
the opening song on the occasion. 

Oh! let us all give God the glory for this 
great change, notwithstanding it has taken 
so many short years to bring it about. 

Who dares doubt the speedy coming of 
that day when Woman will vote and hold 
office? To thatend let us all hope, vote 


and pray. BunnyuamM WARDWELL. 
Salen, Mass. 


THE GODS HELP THOSE WHO HELP 
THEMSELVES. 


I feel perfectly safe in affirming, that for 
fully half the evils to which women are 
subject, they themselves are wholly respons. 
ible. No other tyrant than relentless Fash- 
ion could make us endure so many evils, so 
mauy incousisiencies. But Pashion pos. 

sesses the rare power of torturing her sub- 
jects and yet rendering them unconscious 
of the means, so that while they feel the 
effects they never attribute them to the 
proper cause, and continue to adore their 
sovereign, little thinking how she is sery- 
ing them. 

What other power than that of fashion 
could make us cramp our feet and com- 
press our lungs until we are just able to walk, 
and hardly to breathe? Scarcely a single 
item of Woman's dress is free from some 
objection. Is it any wonder that many wo. 
men are weak and delicate, not able to cope 
with men in the struggle for life? The only 
wonder is that we have any strength at all. 

Suppose we examine Woman's dress, and 
see how it can be improved. Let us com. 
mence with the feet, so as to be sure of a 
good foundation. Nature has proved by 
means of long ages of experience, that what 
is now a naturally shaped foot, is the best 
adapted to the uses to which it is put. Is it 
not then foolish for us to turn and twist 
this into a shape which we know is not an 
improvement upon the natural one? It is 
asserted that the lady clerks in the large 
stores in New York, owe the greater part 
of their sufferings from standing, to the 
narrow, high-heeled shoes they wear. If 
they will not do all in their power to make 
themselves comfortable, how can they ex- 
pect others to care for their sufferings? 

But the shoes aré not the only things that 
are not as they should be. The extremities 
of the body are the parts most easily chilled, 
and therefore require more covering than 
the other parts; but we wear thin, cotton 
stockings, and go with thinly clad arms, 
while around the waist, where the clothing 
should be loose and comfortable, we wear 
band after band, to say nothing of the nu- 
merous thicknesses formed by the skirt, 
basque, etc., overlapping. 

While we mention the fact that the Chi- 
nese bandage their fect, as a proof of their 
uncivilized state, we bandage our hearts and 
lungs,—vital organs. We burden our heads, 
or used to, with heavy braids, and stick 
hair-pins into them until they ache; but 
we seldom think of this as a very possible 
cause of the pain; though I know from ex- 
perience that this is often the case. We ex- 
pose our faces and necks to the cold, when 
even men turn up their coat collars, put on 
their furs, and turn their hats down over 
theirears. We drag around with us heavy 
skirts and trains, and all the time complain 
of the backache. In short, we do not even 
display the wisdom of the brute creation, 
who are sufficiently intelligent to avoid 
most things injurious. Long dresses are a 
heavy link in the chain which hampers 
Woman's freedom of action, as well as of 
motion. When men began to take active 
parts in the vocations of life, they threw 
aside their gowns and long robes, and the 
habits of nations are clearly marked by their 
mode of dress. The Turkish costume is 
well enough for the divan, but would not 
answer as well in all cases. 

If, after working a while in a long dress, 
you put ona short one, you cannot help 
noticing the difference. Of course this in- 
convenience is always present, though per- 
haps in a less degree. 

‘‘What -hall we do?” sayssome one. Do 
all you can, we answer. Reform in little 
things, if you cannot in great ones, and each 
improvement is so much toward the great 
reform that will surely come. You may 
be severely criticised, but what of that? 
You are doing good to the whole human 
race. If you ever change any established 
custom for the better, you must expect to 
meet resistance in some form or other. It 
is so in every kind of reform. The time is 
past when men are liable to lose their lives 
if they bring forward a new theory, or op- 
pose an old one; but now the persecution 
takes a different form. Now, Mrs. Grundy 
and her followers are the persecutors, and 
sharp words and unkind looks the instru 
ments of torture. 

Let women once free themselves from tlie 
bondage of that fashion which forces them 
to violate the most important laws of Na- 
ture and, other things being favorable, they 
will soon cease to furnish evidence to prove 
their physical inferiority. LIBERTAS. 





WHAT IT MEANS. 
The Bland Silver Bill provides that any 
man possessing 92 cents worth of silver may 
take it to the United States Mint, and re- 
ceive for it a silver coin which shall be legal 
tender for $1. What does this mean? It 
means :— 
That Senator Jones can compel the people 
of the United States to pay him for the 
silver from his silver mines eight cents on 
the dollar more than any one else will give 
him for it. 
That every man who owes $100 may pay 
$92, and demand a receipt in full. : 
That every working-man who has $100 in 
a savings bank must be content to take $92 





for it. 
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That every woman whose husband is ir- 
sured for $1000 must submit to a reduction | 
of the policy to $920. 

That every working-man who receives $1 
a day shall only receive 92 vents. 

It injures the banker; it injures the mer- 
chant; but it injures the working-man and 
working-woman most of all. For: 

Congress has power to require Americans 
to take 92 cents for a dollar. It has no 
power torequire an Englishman or a French- 
man todo so. The working-man will give 
a dollar's worth of work and only receive 
92 cents; but he will not get a dollar's worth 
of tea from China or of sugar from the 
West Indies or of coffee from Brazil tor 92 
cents. Moreover: 

The merchant can easily raise his prices; 
he has only to mark them up; the men that 
work for wages cannot raise their prices by 
any such simple process. The laborer will 
only get 92 cents worth of silver for his 
day’s work, for which he used to get $1. 
But the grocer will not sell him a dollar’s 
worth of groceries for the 92 cent dollar; 
nor the dry goods merchant adollar’s worth 
of calicoes; nor the farmer a dollar’s worth 
of grain; nor the miller a dollar’s worth of 
flour. All commodities will rise in price; 
labor will not. 

This is what the owners of the Nevada 
silver mines want Congress to do ‘‘for the 
benefit of the laboring man!"—Christian 
Union. 











HUMOROUS. 


A suitable site for Cleopatra’s needle.— 
Thread-needle Street, London, opposite the 
Royal Exchange. 


What is that which lives in the winter, 
dies in the summer, and always grows with 
its roots upwards’? An icicle. 


Aman fooled into buying a pinchbeck 
watch called it Faith, because it was with- 
out works, and therefore dead. 


Aperson who had been listening to a very 
dull address remarked that everything went 
off well—especially the audience. 


Those young ladies at fairs who sell five- 
cent pin-cushions for three dollars‘ought to 
be arrested for robbing the males. 


‘‘Now tell me, colonel, how do you feel 
when you've killed a man?” “Oh, very 
well, thank you, doctor; how do you?” 


A correspondent, whose colored servant 
asks for frequent leave of absence, says she 
is the most inveterate Dinah out he ever 
knew. 

Sailor (smoking and soliloguizing). “If 1 
only had been born a steamboat! Could 
have smoked like that steamer without buy- 
ing tobacco.” 


A belle’s opinion concerning Mars.— 
“Dear me! is it possible?—two moons? 
What a nice place to meet one by two 
moonlights alone.” 


The difference between the preacher, the 
builder, and the architect of the church is 
simply this: Oneis the rector, the other the 
erector, and the third the director. 


When a gentleman mistakes a man with a 
lantern for a genuine street-ear, and tries to 
i on board, itis time for him to joir the 

emperance Union and quit drinking beer. 


The Rev. Johr Brown, of Haddington, 
was in the habit of proposing, on festive oc- 
casions, a certain young lady as his toast. 
Having abandoned the practice, he was 
asked for areason. ‘‘Because,” said he, “‘I 
have toasted her for sixteen years, without 
being able to make her Brown, so I’ve re- 
solved to toast her no longer.” 


A citizen who thought to improve a re- 
cent suggestion, ought: his four-year-old 
son a scrap-book, some pictures, and a bot- 
tle of mucilage, and is astonished at the 
artistic taste and originality the youth is 
displaying. He first spilled the mucilage 
over the front of his new suit, and the 
mother has spent time and lubor in vain in 
trying to make the velvet trimming look 
as well as before. He then conceived and 
carried out the brilliant idea of fastening 
together in a pyramid some holiday books 
on the parlor table, after which he put 
some pictures on the parler wall, doing his 
work with great thoroughness, in the idea 
it was to be a permanent improvement, as 
it probably will be. His present daily oc- 
cupation is to cry for the mucilage, which 
is resting on the shelf above his reach. 











PLASTERS! PLASTERS! 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck’s 


Improved Hygiene Plasters 


WILL CURE 


Inflammatory and Gouty Rheumatiem and Neuralgia. 
Bunions and Enlarged Joints positively cured. Sci- 
atic, Lambago, Liver and Kidney troubles relieved 
and cured. Asthma treated very successfully, by 
drawing the inflammation and humors to the surface. 
Indigestion removed, weak stomachs strengthened. 
This is no imposition upon the public. The Dr. has 
used 250 in two months, without advertising. Testa- 
monials given. Circulars sent by sending stamp to 
her office. 

The Dr. is a thorough Electrician and Eclective 
Physician. Piles and Constipation and Female Die. 


eases a speciality. Office, 28 Winter Street, Boston, 
or Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth, Mase. 


Grace’s Celebrated Salve. 


ASURE RELIEF FOR THE SUFFERER. 








PREPARED BY 


SETH W. FOWLE & SONS, 
86 HARRISON AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE. 
Is a Vegetable Preparation. 
invented in the 17th century by Dr. William Grace, 
Surgeon in King James' army. Through its agency 
he cured thousands of the most serious sores and 
wounds that baffled the skill of the most eminent phy- 
sicians of his day, and was regarded by all who knew 
him as a public benefactor. 
PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX. 
: ve —o 
GRACE’S CELEBRATED SALVE 
CURES 
Flesh Wounds, Frozen Limbs, Salt Rheum, Chil- 


blains, Sore Breast, Sore Lips, Erysipelas, Ring- 
worms, Calluses, Scald Head, aes" Hands, 


Burns, Cancers, elons, 
Scalds, Sores, Ulcers, 
Wounds, Stings, Shingles, 
Festers, Wens, Sties, 
Piles, Abcess, Freckles 
Bunions, Sprains, Boils, 
Bites, Cuts, Whitlows, 
Warts, Blisters, ‘an, 
Pimples, Corns, Scurvy, 


Itch, Ingrowing Nails, Nettle Rash, Mosquito and 
Flea Bites, Spider Stings, 

And all cutaneous diseases and eruptions generally. 
For sale by all druggists, grocers, and at all count 
stores throughout the United States and Britis 

Provinces. Price by mail 30 cents, 


Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the frequent exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with stamp M. Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


Salary. 8a) wanted tornell 
Staple Goods to dealers. No peddling. 
Expenses paid. Permanent em, 
meut. address 8S. A. GRANT & » 
3, 4,6 & 8 Home 8t., Ciacinnad, O 


THE SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES. 


143 Tremont St., Boston; and 15 Brattle St., Cam 
bridge. French, German, and Latin. 


MME. LEONTINE ARNOT COHN, 
PROF. H. COHN, f Primcipale, 
of Dr. 


Successors Sauveur. 


Circulars at the School, Schenhoff & Moller, and 
University Bookstore, Cambridge. 


Daily and Evening Classes, 
G2 Experimental lessons, gratis. 6m42 


REMOV AT 


——of the— 














Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 
offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 
NEW ROOMS, 


No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
(22 Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
G2" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 
WATCHES. Che est in the known 
$3 For terms address COULTER & CO -Chicago 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


NETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, J the most approved meth- 
ods, in the | t Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Besten, 








_ ~~ 
= 


1878 
Lady’s Almanac, 
A Gilt-Edged Dainty. 

SOLD EVERYWHERE... .. PRICE, 530 CENTS. 
New England News Company, Boston. 

ies will find the Lady's Almanac for 1878 a most 
oiaie pats aay It has a little wealth of useful 


information, much good reading, convenient spaces 
for memoranda, and isin a compact form.— Boston 


TE teres in the same beautiful style which has 
characterized it in binding and printing for mang 
years. There are — selections in verse an 
».—Boston Transcript. ae 
PAwill oy good Christmas or New Year's present, 
and is good for the whole year.— Commonwea th. ste 
Is convenient for Ladies’ use, and%s not onsnitable 





and Morphine habit absolutely and 
speedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 
Send a for particulars. . Cari- 
tor. 187 Washington >, Chicago. Li. 


for gentlemen as well.— Congregationmist, 


| 


enthusiastic over.”"— Nei 
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Holiday Books, 


THE SCARLET LETTER. 


By N. Hawruorne. Fally and saperbly (luetrated 





by Mary Haitock Foors. Finely printed from 
entirely new plates, with red line border. &vo 
Cloth, full guilt, $5. Morocco antique, $10. 


‘The illustrations are masterly.""—N. Y. Tridune 
Superb New Haven Pailadium 
“The solume from beginning to end is one to grow 


York Beeni 9 Post 





FOUR GEMS. 


THE BIVER PATH, By Jd. G. Wurrrien, 

EXCELSIOR, by H.W. Loxneretiow 

THE ROSE, By J. Kh. Lowen 

BABY BELL, By 7. B. Avonicn. | 
| 


Each poem fally and finely illustrated. Beautifully 
printed, tastefully bound "rice of each, cloth, fall 
guilt, 81.50. Morocco, or Tree Calf, 85.00, | 


A MAGNIFICENT GIFT- BOOK. 


CHRISTMASTIDE. 


Containing the four poems named 
above, 


Beautifully illustrated by McEnrErE, Moran, Gir 
rorp, Retnnart, Wacp, Homer, Comman, Harr, 
ArpLeTon Brows, Many Hatiock Foorr, Miss 
Curtis. Engraved by A. V. 8. Antuony. Octavo, 

Cloth. Full gilt, $5.00 Antique Morocco, or Tree 

Calf, $9.00 


“Together or separately these poems in their pres- 
ent dress will be counted among the daintiest and fit- 
test of Holiday books."’"—Vew York Evening Post. 


ONE SUMMER. 


By Blanche Willis Howard. Illustrated by Augus- 
tus Hoppin, $300. A delightful story, very enter- 
tainingly illustrated. 


THE FAED GALLERY. 


Containing 24 Heliotype Engravings of the best pic- 
tures of Thomas Pack, with eketch of the eminent 
artist's Life and Works, and descriptive letter-press, 
Large quarto, A sumptuous Holiday book. 810. 


THE MILLAIS GALLERY. 


A veries of excellent Heliotype Engravings of pictures 
by the eminent English artist Mituats, with Biog- 
raphical Sketch and descriptions of the Heliotypes. 
A superb Gift Volume. Large quarto. $10, 


THE JIMMYJOHNS 


And other Stories. By Mre. A. M. Diaz, author of 
“Lucy Maria,” The ‘“‘William Henry” books, etc., 
with many Pictures. $1 50. 

“Her books form a real addition to the scanty num- 
ber which can be placed in children’s hands with ab- 
solute safety to them in every way, and with the cer- 
tainty of pleasing them.”’— IV. J). Zlowells in Atlantic 


The Story of Avis. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
author of ‘The Gates Ajar,”’ &c. 1 vol., 16mo, 457 
pages, $1 50. 

“Strong and excellent.”"—N. Y¥. Hvening Post. 
“The ‘Story of Avis’ is by far Miss Phelps’s fullest 
and finest work thas far."’— Congregationaiist. 








*,* For sale by Bookeellers. Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers, 
JAMES BR, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Singing Schools and Choirs 


THIS WINTER WILL USE 


CHORUS CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK. ($1.25 
or $12 doz.) by A. N. Jounson. Such commenda- 
tions of it as ‘Simply the best and most complete 
work of the kind we have ever been privileged to 
meet with,” from the Boston 7raveller, are getting to 
be as common as they are well deserved. Instructive 
course and 260 pages of music. 

ENCORE. (75 cents, or $7.50 per doz.), by L. 0. Em- 
ERsON, is already in extensive use. Fine instructive 
course, and capital and complete collection of Glees, 
Quartettes, Airs, Sacred Tunes and Anthems, for 
practice. 

PERKINS’ SINGING SCHOOL. (75 cents. or 
$6.75 per doz.), by W. O. Perkins, bas of course en- 
tirely different matter from that in the ‘‘Encore,” but 
closely resembles it in plan and general excellence of 
contents. 

ION. ($1.25, or $12 per doz.). by L. O. 
mtg eo Church Music Book, with a 
full set of Tunes, Chants and Anthems, a full instruc- 
tive course, and plenty of Examples, Airs, Part-Songs, 
&c., for practice. 

. ($1.25, or $12 per doz.), by W. O, Peakins, 
is te $e Pook of the author and of 
the first quality. %36 pages of which 100 pages are 
filled with Anthems, 100 pages with easy music for the 
Singing School, and 75 pages with Meraica. Tanes, 


Chorus, Anthem and Glee Books. 


Holiday Music Books ! 
The World of Song. 


Magnificent Bound Volume of Songs of the most 
popular and musical character. 


The Sunshine of Song. 


Magnigcent bound volume of the most recent and 
popular songs. (Jn press and nearly ready.) 


Gems of the Dance. 


Splendid Bound Volume of the most Brilliant Piane 
Music, by Strauss and others. 


The Cluster.of Gems. 


Splendid Bound volume of the finest piano pieces 
of Medium Difficulty. (a press and nearly ready.) 


Each book has 200 pages full sheet music size, 
and costs $2 50 in Bds.: $4 in Cloth; $4 Fine 
Gilt for Presents. 


Send for five CunisTMAS SELECTIONS, $4 per 100. 


WINTER SINGING BOOKS. 


THE SALUTATION. ($125 or $12 doz.) 
ZION. ; , - i 
Two first class Church Music Books. 
NCORE. (75 cents, or $7 50 doz.) 
EO INSON’S: ’ CHOIR INSTRUCTION BOOK} 


9 12 doz.) 
(SE ERKINS” SINGING SCHOOL. (75 cents, or 


$6 75 doz.) va 
Three of the best possible Singing class Books. 


Any book mailed post-free for retail price. Change 
may be sent in postage stamps. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson& Co., J. E, Ditson & Co,. 
843 Broadway, Sneceseors to Lee & Walker, 


ber). ] 


| Last Series of Christian Aspects of Faith 





New York. Phila. 
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MEMOIR 


AND 


wivir s » ‘ 
LETTERS 


CHARLES SUMNER. 


By Epwarp L. Prence. 2vols, 8§ vo. Price $6.00 


The Biography of Alfred De Musset. 


Translated from the French of Panl De Mnaset, by 
Hanniny W. Preston, Square i2mo. Price $2.00 
‘A poet whose popularity and inflnence can be com 

pared only to Byron's. While Byron is out of fashion 

in his own country, the rage for Musset, which for 

a long time made him appear, not so much the favorite 

modern poet of France, as the only one, has subsided 

into a steady admiration and affection, a permanent 
preference. New editions of his works are being 
constantly issued, his verses are on every one’s lips, 
his tomb is heaped with flowers on All Soul's Day.” 

Extract from a long review of Alfred De Masset, by 
Mrs. Sarah B. Wister, in Lippincott's Magazine (Octo 


and Duty. 


Discourses by Joun James Tavern, 
Price $2.00 
Mr. Tayler was the predecessor of James Marti 
neau,who has assisted in the editorship of this volume 
Readers will please bear in mind that they can now 
supply themselves with that valuable set of booke, 


Landor's Imaginary Conversations. 


Complete in five volumes, square 12 mo., neat cloth 
box, $10. Half calf, marbled edges, box, 815 


Square 12mo 





y 
A New Novel tn the “No Name Series,’ 
WILL DENBIGH, Nobleman. 


“The latest of the No Name Series isa simple, 
lovely. Devonshire story, exquisitely told... The 
book is thoroughly sweet, sound, and hopeful in 
spirit; the -— has the strength and simpliclty of an 
accomplished writer."’— Boston Daily Advertiser. 
Uniform with*Mercy Philbrick’s Choice," “Deirdré,”’ 

“Is That All? “Kismet,” “ihe Great Match,” 

“A Modern Mephistopheles,"’‘Afterglow,"’ “Hetty's 

Strange History.”’ Price $1.00. 


By the editor of ‘Quiet Hours,” 


Sursum Corda. 


Hymns for the Sick and Suffering. 16 mo, Cloth, 
price $1.25; or, in roan, red edges, price $1.50. 
A volume of selected hymns intended for all who 
need comfort and strength, and especially for invalids. 


The American Tauchnitz. 
Messrs. ROBERTS BROTHERS 
Are inaugurating a 
Collection of Original Novels, 


which in appearance will be a fac-simile of the cele- 
brated Le pziz editions of Baron Tauchnitz, and 
which will be sold at the moderate price of 


FIFTY CENTS EACH, 
The fipat issue (now ready) is 
Mercy Philbrick’s Choice, 
a novel which has already become famous in the 


e “NO NAME SERIES,” 
and which has reached a circulation of 11,000, 





Sold by all booksellers. 
publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street, Boston. ilyl4 


Mailed, postpaid, by the 


NEW BOOKS. 


LIFE OF EDWARD NORRIS KIRK, D. D. By Rev. 
D. O. Mears. With two steel portraits of Dr. Kirk, 
and views of Mt. Vernon Chuch and the American 

Chapel at Paris. Sm. 8vo. Cloth. $4 00. 


“It can be said, without exaggeration, that what 
Mr. Trevelyan has uone for Macaulay, and Mr. Pierce 
for Summer, Mr. Mears has done for Dr. Kirk.’’— Con- 
greqationalist. 


THE STORY OF CREATION. By S. M. Campbell. D. 
D. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth. $1 75. 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS. By H. A. Miles, D. D. 
138mo. Cloth. $1 50. 


SLICES OF MOTHER GOOSE. By Alice Parkman. 
Illustrated by “Champ.”’ In envelope, 75 cents; 
boards $1 25. 

*,* New and bright versions of fourteen of the 
most popular Mother Goose rhymes, with exquisite 
humorous illustrations in silhouette and otherwise. 
Text printed in red, on plate paper. 


The Watchman says, ‘“This cannot fail to be ‘all the 
rage’ for the holidays.” 


ALL AROUND A PALETTE. Children’s Art Series. 
By Mrs. Lizzie W. Champney. Over a hundred il- 
lustrations, and striking cover design, by ‘“‘Champ,”’ 
Small 4to. Cloth. $1 50. 

“Not often does so commendable a book for chil- 
dren appear upon the holiday counters; in design, in- 
genious; in substance, both entertaining and instruc- 
tive; in execution, vivacious and varied.”’—7'ran- 
script. - 


THE CEDARS: MORE OF CHILD LIFE. By Ellis 
Gray. Volume II. of the Long Ago Series. Tlue- 
trated by C. Howard Walker, Sq. 16mo. Cloth, $1 25. 
*,* Similar in size and style to ‘Long Ago,” pub- 
lished last year, and a book of the same fresh, charm- 
ing nature. 


ONE HAPPY WINTER. By Mrs. 8. 8. Robbins, au- 
thor of the *“‘Win and Wear Series.”’ Illustrated. 


l6mo. Cloth. $1 25. 
*,* A young girl’s story of a winter in Florida. 


REAL BOYS AND GIRLS. By Mary C. Bartlett. Il- 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth. $1 25. 

The New York 7vibune declares that of all the new 
juvenile books, not one is more quaint and true to 
child-life than this. 





WESTBORO’ STATE REFORM SCHOOL REMINIS- 
GENGES. By Joseph A. Allen, formerly Superin- 
tendent. 16mo. Cloth, flexible, 50 cents; paper, 
30 cents. 

At all bookstores, or sent postpaid, on receipt of 
price, by the publishers. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 





381 Washington St., Roston. 


——_. a = 


LEE & SHEPARD. 





“WARKINGTON” PEN PORTRAITS, 


A collection of Personal and Political Reminiscences 
from I848to 1857, from the writings of Wu... 8 
Rostnson, edited by hie widew. Crown & vo 
Croth with steel portrait, $2.80. 

The genius of America has found a fitting chron) 
cler. His wife has gotten up one of the choicest 
volumes of the year One-third of the book ls 
oceuptled with his memoir; and a better memoir one 
seldom reads One will find few books of euch 
sparkle as thie — Bishop Hoven in Zion's Herald, 

The most acceptable volame of the year to those 
interested in political or literary matters. — Republican, 
Taunton 

The wit, the sagacity, the broad hamer and «trong 
sense— above all, the danutless independence of the 
man,—these all shine forth on me = every page 
New Redford Rrening Standard 

These “pen portraita’ contain a vast amount of m 
formation regarding the public men and political 
movements of the last thirty years, and throw a great 
deal of bright light on the position and Influence of 
Masseachusetts men upon the affairs of their State 
and nation. New Haven J'alladium 


(CHARLOTTE VON STEIN, 
(The Friend of Goethe,) 


A Memoir, with Portrait and Heliotype Mlustrations, 
By Groner I. Catvenr, author of “Goethe, a Me 
moir,” “Life of Rubens,” &c., 12 mo, Cloth. $1.50, 
A life picture of much interest and great literary 

value. il. Press 


A moat refreshing and interesting memoir. — Boefon 
Traveller. 
The book has all the charm of romance.— Chicage 


Inter- Ocean. 

The work will be found valuable and decidedly 
stimulating. —//ar(ford Courant, 

Replete with instruction as well as sentiment 
National Rep. Washington, D.C 

This volume will be widely sought.—St, Louis Rep 

In truth this work read« like a romance, and is 
another verification of the old adage, “Truth ts 
stranger than fiction.”’—Salem Post, 


“The Father of the Kindergarten.” 
BEMINISCENCES OF FROEBEL, 


Translated from the German of the Baroness Von Bu 
low, by Mas. Honace Mann, with a Biographical 
eketch of Prebel, by Ewtny Samnerr. 12 mo, 
Cloth. $1.50, 

This interesting volume will be read with great 
pleasure.— PAU, Item. 

These reminiscences of his life by his friend Von 
Bulow are full of interest.— American Journal of Ka 
ucation. 

The translation is by the accomplished and gifted 
Mrs. Horace Mann, whose name needs no introduc 
tion to our readers. Salem Gazette 

This work may fairly be called indispensable, 
Golden Rule. 

The little book is one which will be read with on- 
common pleasure.—N. Y. Hvening Post. 

A work of great intrinsic value and Interest. 
Salem Gazette. 


GO UP HIGHER; Or Keligion in 
Common Life, 


By Rev. James Freeman Crake. $1.50. 


Sent by mail on receipt of price; catalogues free. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


Books are the most sensible and 
lasting of all Christmas Presents ! 


FOR A 


Magnificent Christmas Gift 


FOR YOUR YOUNG FOLKS, 


Buy the Wide Awake Library! 


4 Vols. in Elegant Cloth, in Handsome Box, $8 00. 

4 Vols. in Chromo Boards, in Handsome Box, $6 00. 

Nearly a Thousand Pictures! Stories Po 
ems, Papers of Travel and Natural History, 
by such writers as Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
R. H. Stoddard, Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Edgar Fawcett, Ella Farman, Mrs. 8S. M. 
B. Piatt, Rev. Wm. M. Baker, Mrs. L. C. 
Whiton, Sophie May, &c., &c. 

FOR THE GIRLS, buy ““Nan, Tue New 
FasHIoNED Giri,” by Mrs, 8. C. Hallowell. 
Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR'THE BOYS, buy ‘‘Goop-ror-Noru 
inG Pouiy,” by Ella Farman. ‘‘Polly” has 
but one equal, he being T. B. Aldrich’s 
“Tom Bailey.” Fully illustrated. Price, 
$1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE GIRLS, buy Miss 
Farman’s “SuGar Piums.” The Sweetest 
book out. Fully illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

FOR THE LITTLE BOYS, buy ‘‘The 
ADVENTURES OF MILTIADES PETERKIN 
Pauu.” It will keep them laughing until 
next Christmas. Thirty Pictures by Hop 
kins. Price, 50 cents. 

FOR BABY, buy ‘“‘Bany’s OwN PRIMER.’ 
Large Print, Large Pictures. Price, Forty 
cents. 

FOR MOTHER, buy ‘“‘Ix Company with 
CurLpren,” by Mrs. 8. M. B. Piatt. Fully 
illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

FOR FATHER, buy ‘Ports’ Homes,” 
most valuable addition made to Family Lit- 
erature this season. Lavishly illustrated. 
Price, $2.00. 

Ask your Booksellers, or send Price by 
mail to 


’ 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Boston, Mass, 
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‘The Woman's Journal. 


Boston, Dec. 29, “1877. 





All communications for the Woman's Jovmwat, 
and all letters relating to ite editorial 
must be addressed to the Editors of the 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relati to the 
business department of the or, must be addressed 
to Box 3635, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not stered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This —y 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

ration of their ——— ons and to forward money 
lor the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


. 
OMAN SE 





CIRCULATE THE PETITIONS. 

Every subscriber has received from us, 
by mail, two forms of petitions; the one 
addressed to the State Legislature, the other 
to Congress. We consider State action the 
more important, but signatures to both peti- 
tions can be obtained at the same time. 

These petitions should be circulated at 
once, and sent back to No. 4 Park St., Bos- 
ton, by the middle of January. We hope 
for more signers than ever before. Friends 
of Woman Suffrage, circulate the petitions! 
oer 


FOURTH WOMAN'S CONGRESS. 





The papers of the Woman's Congress 
for 1876 were printed at the time, in full, in 
the Woman’s JourNAL. These papers are 
done up in wrappers ready for mailing, and 
will be sent to any address on receipt of 
fifty cents. We will send these numbers 
complete, as a premium for the name of a 
new subscriber for 1878, accompanied by the 
subscription, $2.50. L. 8. 

—_—_———_- eo —____—__ 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


The old year goes out, carrying with it 
its record of work for the elevation of wo- 
men, in all departments of life and in near- 
ly every country in the world. An improved 
public sentiment in regard to the higher ed- 
ucation of women, to more diversified indus- 
try, and to the need of better protection from 
the laws, is among the good things which 
this year has brought. 

The crowning work of Suffragists in this 
country, for 1877, has been the brave effort 
in Colorado for political rights for women. 
In England and on the Continent the great 
work was the International Convention held 
in Geneva, against legalizing vice. 

For all the gain that has been made, and 
for the faith, courage, and persistency of 
the friends of justice and equal rights, 
we have reason to be grateful. For the new 
year, let us make new pledges to ourselves 
of our best service to the cause of women, 
which is the cause of all the race. 

To our readers who are in Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Greece, Turkey, Austra- 
lia, the Sandwich Islands, and nearly every 
country and state between, we send our 
New Year's greeting, and our pledge to work 
with them for our common cause until it is 
accomplished. With this number the Wo- 
MAN'S JOURNAL completes the eighth year 
of its existence. It has found new and 
steadfast friends every year from the begin- 
ning. It begins its ninth year, next week, 
with undiminished faith, hope, and cour- 
age, believing that the Equal Rights of 
women are sure to be secured. L. 8. 


WILLS, 


The daily papers constantly report the 
contents of wills made by women, which 
often appropriate very large sums of money. 
Churches, colleges, missionary societies, 
libraries, etc., etc., etc., receive princely be- 
quests. There seems to be almost a habit 
of giving to these classes of things. 

Educational societies for young men re- 
ceive legacies without number. Sophia 
Smith, almost alone among women, has by 
will devoted her fortune to help young wo- 
men toa highereducation. But why should 
not many women follow her example, or 
leave funds to help poor young women who 
wish to pursue a course of study? The 
small wages which women receive, as com- 
pared with those which men receive for the 
same work, puts them at large disadvantage. 
They are really much more in need of as- 
sistance from liberal and friendly hands. 

Still more important—why should not 
women, by will, aid the great movement tor 
the equal rights of their own sex? This 
movement has been carried on under a load 
of poverty, which has made the toil and the 
burden more than double what they would 
have been, if there had been means to use, 
which were at all adequate to the real need. 

More and better work, better wages, high- 
er education, more just and equal laws for 
mothers, wives, and widows, have been se- 
cured under all the disadvantage of most 

inadequate means. But there still remains 
the greater work of securing political and 
legal equality for women. There are faith- 
ful and able persons, ready and willing to 
undertake hard field service, to go from town 
to town, from village to village, and from 





lish the essential principle of our govern- 
ment, viz., that ‘“‘the consent of the gov 
erned is the basis of a just government,” if 
only we had the means of paying the nec’ 
essary expense. 

Are there not women who can spare from 
their abundance for this purpose now? Will 
not women remember that they can render 
most essential service to every good cause, 
to education, to religion, to the home and 
the family, to republican government, and 
to free institutions, by helping women to 
direct power in regard to all these? And 
so, when they make wills, will they not put 
foremost among public causes which they 
wish to aid, this one of Woman Suffrage? 
L. 8. 
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WINE V5. WOMEN. 


‘Things have come to a pretty pass, when 
a man cannot invite such guests as he 
chooses to dine with him, without being 
blamed for it.” 

This curt remark is the only excuse 
which has been offered for the exclusion of 
the women writers for the Atlantic Monthly 
from a re-union publicly announced asa 
gathering of the contributors to that maga- 
zine, in honor of the seventieth birthday of 
one of their number. 

But this is a mere evasion. The occasion 
was not and was not intended to be a pri- 
vate one. It was designed to be a represen- 
tative gathering of the writers of New Eng- 
land, convened under the auspices of the 
proprietor of its most eminent periodical. 
As such, it was heralded beforehand. As 
such, its proceedings have been published 
throughout the land. What has been prop- 
erly criticised and condemned is the cool 
assumption that men alone are worthy rep- 
resentatives of the literature of New Eng- 
land and of America. 

It would be unjust to Mr. Houghton to 
assume that he really preferred a social en- 
tertainment from which women were ex- 
cluded. The reason of the exclusion must 
be found in the character of the entertain- 
ment itself. A dinner accompanied by the 
use of eight kinds of wine and followed by 
dense clouds of tobacco smoke would not 
have been consistent with the tastes and 
habits of literary women, any more than it 
was with those of Mr. Whittier. The prac- 
tical question, therefore, which presented 
itself to publisher and editor, was—wine 
versus women, tobacco versus talent, smoke 
versus sex. Their decision showed their 
estimate of the average preferences of their 
guests. 

In striking confirmation of this theory 

was the peculiar style adopted by Mr. Mark 
Twain for the edification of the company. 
He depicted the cabin of a tipsy Western 
miner invaded by Whittier, Emerson, and 
Longfellow, all clamorous for drink. If 
there was any wit or wisdom in this produc- 
tion, it must have been in the incongruity 
between such guests and their supposed ac- 
tions and surroundings. But, after all, the 
incongruity was no greater than actually 
existed at that very moment between these 
eminent men and such an entertainment as 
was prepared for them, and of which Mr. 
Twain's essay was, so to speak, the key- 
note. 
New York has declined to follow the ex- 
ample of Boston in this matter, and seems 
to have different views of refinement. At 
the anniversary dinner of the New England 
Society and at the Union League Reception, 
last week, ladies were invited, and the 
presence of Mrs. President Hayes was not 
thought unbecoming. The character of the 
proceedings and the tone of the speeches 
on these occasions were in striking contrast 
with those at the Hotel Brunswick. 

Can it be that the best spirit of New Eng- 
land has left it, to lead the destinies of the 
nation in a wider field of usefulness? Can 
it be that Scridner’s will henceforth surpass 
the Atlantic in cosmopolitan liberality? Is 
this an evidence that ‘‘Westward the star 
of empire takes its way?” Time will show. 

It is proposed to publish the proceedings 
of the Whittier banquet. If so, we hope 
that Mr. Twain’s effusion will have an hon- 
orable pre-eminence. For it was more than 
mere persiflage ; it expressed the ‘‘true in- 
wardness” of the occasion; it was a genuine 
mythus, which future ages may recognize as 
typical of a semi-barbarous prejudice which 
ignores the equal rights of feminine co- 
workers, and of an imperfect civilization 
which disfranchises one half of its citizens 
because they are women. H. B. B. 
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A MUNICIPAL ELECTION IN ENGLAND. 


An American traveling in England gives 
the following description: ‘I was desirous 
of seeing a local election in England under 
the new laws, and took a trip into the coun- 
try for the purpose. The town I visited 
has a population, I believe, of about fifteen 
thousand, but contains only two wards, the 
Eastern and Western. The voters comprise 
all persons of full age who occupy a house 
for which he or she pays $45 a year rent; 
and lodgers of full age who pay $60 a year 
rent. When a lady came tripping up to the 
polling-place to vote, there was a universal 
cry, ‘Make way for the lady.’ Few of the 
ladies came with escort. Two or three 
were great swells, and arrived in their car- 





school-house to school-house, to help estab- 


riages with liveried servants, and many 


were of the working classes, comprising 
even charwomen, washer-women, and lodg- 
ing-house keepers. There were girls in ap- 
pearance among the voters, but a large 
number, perhaps the majority, were elderly 
ladies. All were treated with the utmost 
respect; not one foul word was uttered af- 
ter the cry was heard, ‘Make room for the 
lady,’ so far as I could perceive. In the en- 
tire crowd I failed to discover a single man 
who could be fairly called drunk.” 
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THE CENTENNIAL AND THE WOMEN. 


Epirors JouRNAL:—Y our correspondent, 
“C,. C. HL,” speaks by the Tribune, but 
not by the book, in commenting on certain 
Centennial accounts. Whatever funds the 
‘‘Centennial” women raised for the pur- 
poses of their separate building were theirs 
without reserve. Whateverthey had raised 
for the general purposes of the Exhibition. 
by their sales of stock and medals, of neces- 
sity went to the Board of Finance, which 
alone was responsible for the stock, &c. 
For the carrying on of their organization, 
by an early agreement between the gentle- 
men and the ladies’ Committee, one half of 
the sum raised from fairs, tea-parties, dra- 
matic entertainments, &c., was reserved by 
the ladies, and the other half was handed 
over to the general fund, which, in that ad- 
verse time, had need of every penny that 
was raised in the Centennial name. That 
the money was so raised was construed by 
some of the gentlemen interested to give 
them a claim upon the whole of it, while 
the women had equal ground for insisting, 
had they so chosen, that, as they had raised 
it by their own genius and social skill, it 
was all theirs. But Mrs, Gillespie and the 
Philadelphia women were quick to recog- 
nize that the division was a generous act to- 
ward the Board of Finance, and waived all 
other considerations in that time of need. 

When the women applied to have for 
their separate use the ‘‘concessions” on sales 
made in their building, it was given them, 
although all other concessions in other 
buildings went to the Board of Finance. Al- 
though it was the fashion occasionally to 
complain of the subordinate position of the 
auxiliary committee of women, whatever of 
constraint there was about it arose from the 
fact that it was auxiliary and nota part of 
the controlling body. As an independent 
body, they certainly would have had a right 
to their own profits on tea-cups and pin- 
cushions and pretty entertainments. But 
having accepted the position ‘‘to aid in 
arousing interest in the work of preparation 
for the National Celebration,” and ‘‘to en- 
deavor to obtain subscriptions to centenni- 
alstock, according to the regulations of the 
Board of Finance,” the position was sub- 
ject to certain conditions of control. There 
is no such feeling, in Philadelphia at least, 
as is indicated by your correspondent to- 
ward Mr. John Welsh, who has no warmer 
well-wishers in his new office than the wo- 
men who worked with him for three years. 
The Board of Finance was the controlling 
power throughout. In all matters concern- 
ing the disposition of monies, the Centenni- 
al Committee of men was subject to its de- 
cisions, and properly so, under the arrange- 
ments. It is perfectly proper to criticise 
these, but the criticism must fall on both 
contracting parties, not onone. Mr. Bag- 
net was quite right in announcing that ‘‘dis- 
cipline must be maintained,” when Mrs. 
Bagnet had promised to obey; and the Mrs. 
Bagnets of the Centennial, having consent- 
ed to this form of the ceremony, took it out 
in good humored satire on their own stupid- 
ity, but with no hard feelings toward either 
fate or fortune. They simply announced 
the fact that they would know better anoth- 
er time; and that it would not be as ‘‘auxil- 
iaries” but as equals, that they would claim 
recognition and power in the future. Of 
all the valuable business lessons of those 
three years, none had more positive worth 
than this. It is quite possible also that the 
gentlemen aforesaid, having to undergo 
much tribulation in the way of explanation, 
expostulation and so forth, with the outside 
auxiliaries, became open to conviction; also 
that one or two women on the Board of Fi- 
nance and a number of them on the Com- 
mission of Judges would have brought 
about asmoother working power, and would 
have dispensed with the necessity for either 
explanations or prayers. 

GULIELMA ARMIT Wynn. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE CREDULITY OF IRISH WOMEN. 


In the accpunt of the projected raid upon 
Canada, it is said that the subscribers to the 
new fund are “‘chiefly women.” The very 
last mission which one would expect to see 
intrusted to the fair sex is that of destroy- 
ing the population of this planet. But the 
women, after all, were always the best sup- 
porters of the Fenian cause. When the 
Fenian headquarters were in Union Square, 
next door to the Everett House, and a big 
green flag waved proudly o’er the roof, I 
used to have long conversations with the 
chambermaids at the Clarendon Hotel, 
where I lived for two years—(more power 
to it!)—on the subject of their weekly con- 
tributions to the Head Centre. They were 
all very enthusiastic in the cause, and gave 
their money, which they could ill afford to 





part with, for the honor and glory of old 





Ireland. What did they expect or hope to 
do? To free Ireland—that was their inva- 
riable answer. It was love of country which 
led them to part with their hard earnings, 
although I doubt whether it was patriotism 
which formed the ruling motive of the gen- 
tlemen in Union Square who got hold of the 
said money. They had found a method of 
living in luxury without working for it—an 
end which I have known many enterprising 
persons to pursue with great perseverance. 
As for the chambermaids, I do not think 
they were very bloodthirsty. They never 
dosed me with any osmium, or put dynamite 
slyly under my bed.—Correspondence N. Y. 
World. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN LYNN. 


On Saturday evening, a largely-attended 
meeting in favor of Woman Suffrage, was 
held in Mechanics’ Hall. Augustine Jones, 
Esq. acted as chairman, and Miss Susie R. 
Witherell acted as secretary. It was voted 
to organize a society to be called ‘‘The Lynn 
Woman Suffrage Club.” The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

President, Augustine Jones; vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. Kate Dame; secretary, Susie R. 
Witherell; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Alice Jones; treasurer, Mrs. Sarah G. Todd; 
finance committee, Miss E. V. Meader, Miss 
Emma Ireson, Mrs. Alice Jones, Miss Mary 
Osborn, Mrs. Dr. Percival, Mrs. M. G. Ladd, 
Miss Martha Oliver; executive committee, 
Mrs, Charles E. Tebbetts, Mrs. Wm. P. 
Conway, Miss Alice Osborn, Miss M. G. 
Pierce, Mrs. Eunice Witherell, Mrs. H. W. 
Proctor, Miss Lucy Purinton, Miss Mehita- 
ble Averill. 

The following committee was appointed 
to draw wp a constitution and by-laws: 
John W, Berry, Mrs. Hawkes M. D., and 
Miss Helen Ireson. 

A large number of ladies volunteered to 
circulate a petition for names to present to 
the Legislature this winter in the interest of 
Woman Suffrage. It was voted to hold 
meetings the first and third Saturdays in 
each month to discuss the question of Wo- 
man Suffrage, and keep the interest in the 
cause alive. 
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IN MEMORIAM, 


MRS, ELIZABETH E. L. FORBES, M. D. 

This estimable woman, who died at the 
residence of her husband, Mr. Samuel D. 
Forbes, a few days ago, in Wilmington, Del- 
aware, was a lady known to a very large 
circle of people who will sincerely mourn 
her untimely death. She was a woman who 
believed strongly in the idea of a wider ca- 
reer for her sex, and she gave practical ef- 
fect to her faith by beginning the study of 
medicine after she had reached mature years 
and reared two sons nearly to manhood. 
She studied at the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege (Allopathic) in Philadelphia,and gradua- 
ted last spring, remaining, however, in Phil- 
adelphia for some months for practice in 
the hospitals, prior to resuming her resi- 
dence where she intended to practice. 

She wore herself down by hard work in 
college and hospital, and came home just 
as her husband had completed their hand- 
some new residence on West Street, in which 
he had prepared offices for her. She threw 
herself with the same vigor she had dis- 
played in her studies back into her old du- 
ties as a housekeeper, in fitting up and fin- 
ishing their new dwelling, and the accumu- 
lated work broke her down. A low fever 
ensued, which at first went to her brain, but 
gradually subsiding, it left her utterly pros- 
trated, hovering on the very confines of 
death, but still living, in which condition 
she remained from Sunday till her death; 
her devoted family and friends during the 
interval alternating between hope and fear. 
She was a woman of more than average in- 
telligence, much endeared to all who knew 
her intimately, and her death, just asshe was 
prepared to enter on the career toward which 
she has toiled so eagerly and for which she 
has sacrificed so much, is as sad an event as 
we have ever been called to chronicle. In 
her death, the cause of Woman Suffrage has 
lost an earnest and consistent friend. 

HATTIE MC COY NORTH. 

Died, at Boulder, December 2, Mrs. Hat- 
tie McCoy North, wife of Judge James M. 
North. 

Mrs. North was born in Johnstown, Penn., 
July 25, 1845. At the age of five years she 
lost her mother, and shortly afterwards, she 
with her father removed to Lebanon, III. 
In 1865 she graduated at Monticello Semin- 
ary, near Godfrey, Ill. Shortly after that 
she went to Colorado for her health, and 
taught two years in Denver. In 1870 she 
graduated at the Oberlin, O., Conservatory 
of music. She was married to Mr. North 
in Sept. 1870. Last year, she followed her 
husband to Boulder, and lived there until 
the day of her death. In the Woman Suf- 
frage campaign in Colorado, Mrs. North 
was one of the pioneer speakers. She be- 
gan, first of all, in her own county, that 
successful series of local meetings, contin- 
ued by Messrs. Wright, Logan, and others, 
which created a revolution in public senti- 
ment, and resulted ina Woman Suffrage 
majority in Boulder County. 

In the demise of Mrs. North, Bouldcr 
loses one of its brightest ornaments, the 
cause of Woman Suffrage an earnest advo- 





cate, the church an ardent member, temper 

ance and morals an efficient worker. In 

tellectually she had few peers; socially she 
was amiable, kind, and truly lady-like, but 
it was as a follower of Him to whom she 
looked as her Saviour that she was most 
conspicuous. With her, the cause of the 
church was one of life or death, and happy 
they who can die with such simple,trusting, 
sublime faith, that beyond, there is a better 
clime, a nobler life. 

Some time before coming to Colorado, 
while out tending the plants in her garden 
at Jacksonville, Ill., Mrs. North was sun- 
struck, from the effect of which she never 
totally recovered, being afterwards delicate 
in health. While in the mountains she was 
poisoned by some plants, and to this she 
attributed her death. Patient while suffer- 
ing, she met death bravely, happily. In 
the evening, a few hours before her death, 
an old acquaintance of Jacksonville, IIL, 
just on his way home, came to bid her fare- 
well. She told him she was dying. She 
felt it, but said: . 


“Bid me not es night, 

But in some fairer clime bid me good morning.” 

The funeral occurred Monday afternoon, 
a large number of sorrowing friends paying 
their last respects in attending the burial. 
The sympathy of all is extended to Mr. 
North in this his sad loss. Mancanin such 
cases offer no consolation. It can come only 
from a higher source. 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


“The man who is educated away from 
the power of self-denial is falsely educated.” 
—-Beecher. 

A young woman has entered the college 
of architecture at Syracuse University,— 
the first of her sex to take this step. 

We are indebted to that excellent paper, 
the Orange N. J. Journal, for a kind and 
appreciative editorial notice. 

I think it must somewhere be written 
that the virtues of mothers shall occasion- 
ally be visited upon their children, as well 
as the sins of fathers. —Dickens, 


Fifteen miles from Des Moines, lowa, 
Reuben Proctor was lynched a fortnight 
ago, for having shot to death a girl who re- 
sisted when he tried to rob her father’s house. 

The women crusaders of Nashua N. H., 
have entered several new complaints against 
liquor-sellers, and some have been brought 
up for second offences. 

Mr. Samuel B. Noyes, of Canton, Mass., 
on motion of Representative Harris, has re- 
cently been admitted to practice in the Uni- 
ted States Supreme Court. 

“Never catch me marrying a reformed 
man,” said a wise little Chicago girl; ‘‘when 
I get married it will be to some one that 
doesn’t need reforming.” And she was right. 

The Leipsic police are making war on 
ladies’ trains on the street. Notice has 
been given through the German newspapers 
that all persons whose dresses are found trail- 
ing on the sidewalks will be fined. 

The time of French women is much more 
their own than is that of Anglo-Saxon la- 
dies, because, except among sisters of those 
very intimate, the awful ordeal of morning 
calling is omitted from their duties. 

The American Colonization Society has 
sent to Liberia, since the close of the war, 
3187 colored persons, and is now preparing 
to dispatch another expedition on the 2d of 
January next. 

If any gentleman has anything to advance 
to show that a woman has not as gooda 
right to practice law, everywhere and any- 
where, as a man, I would like to hear it.— 
Gen. Butler. 

The fund for the relief of the widows 
bereft by the Custer fight shows total receipt 
of $14,068, of which $7476 was distributed 
to the widows of officers, $5772 to those of 
enlisted men. 

Mr. Disraeli’s epigram at the Lord Mayor's 
dinner, concerning the ‘‘cosmopolitan crit- 
ics, friends of every country except their 
own,” has been successful, even above Mr. 
Disraeli’s, epigrams with the British public. 

The morganatic wife of King Victor Em- 
manuel died at Turin on Wednesday. She 
was of the untitled class, but he made her 
Countess of Mirafiore. She was never rec- 
ognized as queen. 

We close our report of the Fifth Wo- 
man’s Congress, with the admirable paper 
of Mrs. Sara J. A. Spencer, of Washington, 
D. C., to which we ask special attention. 
Miss Eastman’s paper will appear hereafter. 

Almost all human affairs are tedious. 
Everything is too long. Visits, dinners, 
concerts, plays, speeches, pleadings, essays, 
sermons, are too long. Pleasure and busi- 
ness labor equally under this defect, or rath- 
er this fatal superabundance.— Arthur Helps. 

Secretary Schurz has illustrated afresh his 
“unpractical” character, by appointing 4 
woman on the board of visitors to the gov- 
ernment insane asylum, when there are 
thousands of male office-seekers unprovided 
for. 

Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson, Mrs. Anna C. 
Cheney, and Mrs. Dr. Brown, have been 
appointed by the Woman Suffrage Clubs of 
Malden and Chelsea their delegates to the 
Sixteenth Amendment Convention to pe 
held in Washington, D. C., January 8 and 9. 
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A bill is before the National House of 
Representatives for the establishment of a 
National University for women; another one 
provides that women who may practice in 
the superior courts of the States may do so 
in the United States superior court. 

A Woman Suffrage Meeting will be held 
in Chelsea, Mass., in the vestry of the Uni- 
tarian Church, (Rev. Mr. Emerson’s) on 
Wednesday evening, January 2, at 7 30 
o'clock, under the auspices of the Chelsea 
Woman Suffrage Club, Either Lucy Stone 
or Henry B. Blackwell will address the meet- 
ing. Admittance Free. All are invited. 

An Indian girl, said tv be » Mohawk prin- 
cess, has entered upon a dramatic career in 
Toledo. She is self-educated, has a voice 
of peculiar sweetness, has sung often in 
public, and promises to become a good ac- 
tress. Her brother, now a temperance ad- 
vocate in London, was educated at the ex- 
pense of the Prince of Wales. 

California University has 314 students; 
forty-nine of them women. The total re- 
ceipts for the past two years were $420,- 
821.65; the disbursements, including invest- 
ments in bonds and seminary land fund and 
deposits in banks, $456, 196.38. There are 
14,000 volumes in the library. 

In Boston, seventy-five distinct crafts are 
now open to women, while only nine or 
ten are exclusively controlled by men. Miss 
Jennie Collins remarks with justifiable 
pride that though there are sixty thousand 
more women than men in Massachusetts, 
the men in the alms-housesand prisons out- 
number the women two to one. 

The idea of acorn-kitchen at the Paris 
exhibition was not original with Congress- 
man Hewitt, but started with a woman who 
was connected with the New England kitch- 
en at the Philadelphia exhibition. If the 
government will not adopt the scheme, she 
will run it on her own account, only asking 
transportation. 

The ladies of the Russian nobility, in the 
large cities of the Empire, offer their dia- 
monds to the public treasury, and wear as 
ornaments buttons taken from the uniforms 
of slain officers and soldiers. An official 
return places the Russian losses, from the 
commencement of hostilities to the 21st in- 
stant, at 71,705 men. 

The farm which has been awarded the 
first prize of the English Royal Agricultural 
Society the present year, is occupied and 
managed by a woman, the widow of the 
former occupant. The family have now 
been tenants for thirty-six years. The con- 
dition of the farm was very highly spoken 
of by the judges, who declared that it was 
“like a great market garden.” Its extent 
was 242 acres. 

The New York State Prohibition Conven- 
tion which met last August, resolved ‘‘that 
as Woman is the chief sufferer from the 
liquor traffic, and that as the traffic can 
only be removed by the ballot, the ballot 
should be given to Woman as a means of 
defense.” This is the first political recog- 
nition Woman Suffrage has received in the 
Empire State by any nominating conven- 
tion for State officers. 

What is the matter with the Presidents of 
old Harvard and Yale? Havingclimbed up 
to the summit of the American University 
by a golden stairway, built by old Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut, and sundry pious 
women of blessed memory, is it not a little 
lofty to deny the right of the State to sup- 
port the higher education, and tell the girls 
to “go toa boarding-school?”—New England 
Journal of Education. 

Society builds from the bottom, and so 
does the cause of popular liberty and per- 
sonal rights. The tailors and printers of 
Denver, have overcome their prejudices 
against women as co-workers and members 
of their unions, but the college educated 
physicians of this city refuse to be equally 
just. Of course they can give good reasons. 
The “divine right of kings” and African 
Slavery did not weaken or perish for want 
of logic so-called.-—Denver Col. Democrat. 

Mr. Alfred T. White, a Trustee of the 
Brooklyn Children’s Aid Society, has con- 
structed two ‘‘model” or ‘‘improved tene- 
ments,” where some eighty poor families are 
housed in light, healthy, comfortable rooms, 
in which no over-crowding is permitted, and 
yet under rents much less than the average 
of the usual tenement-houses. These houses 
are ‘‘models,” not only from their admirable 
arraugement, but from the fact that they pay 
seven per cent above all expenses. 

The annual report of the New York Chil- 
dren’s Aid Association, states that crime 
and poverty must always prevail to a large 
degree in New York while the City contin- 
ues to be the entrepot of so much poor for- 
eign immigration. They can only be essen- 
tially diminished in their sources by two 
great reforms—a radical improvement in the 
tenement-house system and ‘‘compulsory 
education.” By this society during the past 
year, there have been provided with homes 
and employment: Boys, 1782; girls, 1587. 

It would make Horace Greeley turn over 
in his grave if he-could hear the Iowa pa- 
pers calling Miss Clagett, of the Keokuk 
Constitution, an editress. We presume 
these same papers look upon her as a bril- 
liant young journalistress, aud understand 
that she will be her own business manager- 
ess, and will hope that she will succeed 





equally well as an editress and publisheress, 
and a moulderess of public opinion, and 
predict that she will be a leaderess in local 
literary circles, a position which her attain. 
ments as a scholaress and ability as a writer- 
ess entitle her to take. 

In Wisconsin, the number of teachers em. 
ployed in the course of the year, is 8,630, 
or 821 less than last year. The average 
wages of male teachers is $42 05 per month; 
in 1875 it was $43 50. The average for fe- 
male teachers is $27 16; last year it was 
$29 13. Hard times are assigned as the 
cause. In the independent cities, the aver- 
age for male teachers is $1,051 per annum; 
last year, $1,094: for female teachers, 
$372 77; last year, $394. Yet Superintend- 
ent Searing considers that in its Normal 
School system Wisconsin is in advance of 
any other State. 

It was a terrible fashion, that of 1796, when 
a woman’s fair locks were cut off short be- 
hind, so that the executioner at the guillo. 
tine could instantly expose a fair neck to the 
cruel edge of the knife. Such a fashion 
was called a la sacrifiée. False hair was 
as much in vogue then as now, only it was 
a la mode for a beauty to vary her hair with 
the time of day. In the Journal des Dames 
et des Modes the permission is given—even 
insisted upon—that it is quite the thing to 
wear light-colored tresses in the morning, 
and dark-colored ones at night. In such 
changing masquerades a man might have 
some difficulty in recognizing the enslaver 
of his heart. 

During the session of the Congregational 
Association, held in Denver, Colorado, 
the Rev. Dr. Bliss, who made himself so 
notorious as an opponent of Woman Suf- 
frage during the late campaign, was present 
when an intelligent, Christian lady, Mrs. 
Lawson, arose to read an address on Wo- 
man’s work inthe church. He immediately 
gotup and left the room. If Dr. Bliss ever 
gets to heaven and should there find a wo- 
man rising to address the throne, he will 
immediately lay aside his angel wings, pre- 
sent his pass to St. Peter at the gate, and go 
forth—but we pause; will he find bliss in 
that other place?—Colorado Farmer. 

The rapid increase of the social evil at 
New Orleans is filling the thoughtful with 
alarm. Some of the most elegant and for- 
merly aristocratic streets have been given 
up to houses of prostitution, some of which 
are so conspicuous and palatial as to attract 
the attention of every stranger. Courtesans 
flaunt their trade on the most respectable 
avenues, and citizens are constantly aban- 
doning valuable property to escape from 
their vile surroundings. The newspapers 
have become aroused to the enormity of the 
evil, and are calling upon the city govern- 
ment to do something about it. The best 
way to remove the evil would be to give 
every woman in New Orleans a vote. 

The recent death of the grandson and last 
male relative of the poet Schiller has led 
to the statement that there is not now living 
a single descendant in the male line of 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Spenser, Milton, 
Cowley, Butler, Dryden, Pope, Cowper, 
Goldsmith, Scott, Byron, Moore, Sir Philip 
Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, Drake, Crom- 
well, Hampden, Monk, Marlborough, Peter- 
borough, Nelson, Stafford, Ormond, Clar- 
endon, Addison, Swift, Johnson, Walpole, 
Bolingbroke, Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, 
Grattan, Canning, Bacon, Locke, Newton, 
Davy, Huwe, Gibbon, Macaulay, Hogarth, 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, David Garrick, or 
Edmund Kean. Is the pursuit of literature 
then so de-vitalizing to men? 

“About one week ago,” says the Jackson 
(Miss. ) Times, “‘P. K. Hammett, who lives near 
Alcorn University, shot and wounded one 
Isaiah Davis, acolored man, who was cross- 
ing his plantation after having been forbid- 
den to do so. Davis was shot in the face, 
and one ear was completely torn from his 
head. He arose and said that he had been 
taken advantage of, and would see his as- 
sailant again. The same night, the untor- 
tunate victim, Davis, was in bed with his 
wife, on the Murdoch place, near by, when 
a band of masked men, about a dozen, en- 
tered the cabin, and, taking the woman from 
the bed, filled the body of Davis with bul- 
lets, killing him almost instantly. Davis, 
realizing the terrible situation of affairs and 
the utter hopelessness of his case, drew the 
sheet over his head and met death without 
resistance. 

The Women’s State Christian Temper- 
ance Union have expressed to Mr. H. O. 
Houghton their regret at the wine on the 
tables at the Whittier feast. They remind 
Mr. Houghton that in all Whittier’s writings 
“there is not one word which countenances 
the social vices of his time;” and feel ‘‘in- 
expressible pain” that the influence of an 
event designed to dothe poet honor “should 
have been turned against the best interests 
of his country.” They further ask Mr. 
Houghton if it is possible that he can have 
forgotten how many of the literary men he 
has known have been ruined by liquor. 
They hope Mr. Houghton did not offend de- 
liberately, but only ‘‘thoughtlessly followed 
a custom which is being consigned to obliv- 
ion.” And they desire to hope that he will 
never do so again. 

The great majority of Gen. Gordon's 





friends think he should have challenged Mr. 
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Conkling. Mrs. Gordon told a friend of 
the family recently that she advised the 
General not to yield an inch—which meant 
aduel. Poor Senator Ransom, who went 
through the arduous task of making these 
northern senators look at the matter as he 
did, makes this sad,uncomfortable comment 
on the “paper.” ‘Twenty-five years ago, 
sir,” he said, ‘‘gentlemen were acquainted 
with the code. Itis no longer the case. I 
tried my best, sir, to have that paper drawn 
according to the code, but it was no use. 
Senator Hamlin would have his way, and 
it reads, Sir, it reads like a Sunday School 
paper, sir.” — Washington Letter to Utica (N. 
Y.) Herald. 

Solomon must look to his laurels Jus- 
tice Otterburg, of the Essex Market Police 
Court, had a case involving a matrimonial 
quarrel before him on Saturday. ‘‘I don't 
want him to support me,” said the wife; ‘I 
only want him to keep the children from 
starving. If he'll take them I'll be satisfied.” 
“Take them?” said the husband, ‘‘to be 
sure I will;” and he held out his arms for 
the baby, which was hesitatingly surren- 
dered. ‘‘You’'ll have to feed her,” said the 
mother, warningly. ‘‘All right,” said the 
husband, marching off. “Bring back my 
baby!” screamed the mother, before he 
reached the door. And the baby was 
brought, and the judge ordered the father 
to pay $2.50 a week and behave himself. 

A York State judge has decided that an 
Indian may become a citizen without any 
further legislation. A number of Oneida 
Indians living upon the Lenox (N. Y.) _res- 
ervation voted for congressman last year, 
and one of them was arrested to make a test 
case. The judge now decides that he was 
qualified to vote, basing his decision upon 
the fact that the tribe to which he belongs 
no longer maintains its integrity and that he 
has abandoned his relations with it. Under 
the New York statutes Indians are author- 
ized to purchase and hold real estate, and 
when they become freeholders to the value 
of $100, are subject to taxation and to the 
jurisdiction of the courts in the same man- 
ner and to the same extent as citizens. Con- 
sequently the judge holds that any Indian 
who has severed his relations with his tribe 
and has $100 of taxable property car vote. 

We fail to see any signs of progress by 
the Woman Suffrage agitators, either in the 
conversion of the law-makers to their way 
of thinking, or in arousing public feeling or 
sentiment intheirfavor. There seems to be 
an absolute indifference—we do not assert 
that it actually exists—among the majority 
of women, whether they are endowed with 
the ballot or not, and all the appeals of their 
Suffrage sisters have failed to arouge in them 
asense of injustice and that indignation 
which comes with a consciousness of wrongs 
inflicted. There seems to be—and we speak 
only of surface appearances—a general will- 
ingness among them to allow men to do the 
voting, the law-making, the office-holding, 
and to leave the fighting (when it has to be 
done,) to their fathers, brothers and sons. The 
eloquence of Mrs. Livermore, the reasoning 
of Susan B. Anthony, and the eloquence of 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, have really had 
more effect upon men than upon women.— 
Cincinnati Commercial. 

Two or three years ago, an aged mother 
gave her daughter several thousand dollars 
to invest for her in some safe and produc- 
tive securities, By the advice of a friend 
in Wall street, the daughter was led to pur- 
chase certain West Virginia railway bonds. 
This proved to be a fatal mistake, for in a 
few months the stocks became worthless, 
and the little fortune was lost. As soon as 
the daughter received the news, she deter- 
mined, by her own exertions, to replace 
every cent of her mother’s money, and never 
let the dear old lady know that it had been 
lost. She did this with her pen, working 
early and late, denying herself, scouring the 
city and country for information. And 
she accomplished the task, just as Harriet 
Martineau forced success from the most 
adverse circumstances. That woman was 
Jennie June Croly. 

Of Mrs. Hayes’s early home at Delaware, 
Ohio, when in the Wesleyan University, a 
Cincinnatian writes: ‘“‘Attracted by the ad- 
vantages offered for education, hither at 
once came several families to reside during 
the pupilage of their children. Among the 
number was Mrs. Maria Webb, a widowed 
mother, from Chillicothe, Ohio, with her 
two sons and a daughter. Finding a cot- 
tage on the College grounds, which had 
formerly been used for card-tables and bil- 
liards, she entered it, and at very little cost 
had it fitted up for her occupancy. Many 
a pleasant hour the writer, when a student, 
spent under its roof. The boys were his 
classmates, aud their sister Lucy, then in 
her teens, was pursuing her studies with 
her brothers, and, with the steward’s daugh- 
ter and one or two girls from the town, re- 
cited in some of the college classes with the 
young men. There was then no provision 
for the admission of young ladies at the 
college, nor did the names of the girls ap- 
pear in the college catalogue. 

At the cigar factory of Kerbs & Spiess, 
New York, there were at work recently 
over 100 women and girls who had taken 
the places of the workmen who areon strike. 
At noon the female employes went to din- 





ner, and when they returned at 1 o'clock 
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they were surrounded by an excited crowd | Fitth Woman's Congress 


of ‘‘strikers,”” who hooted and yelled at the 
women and threatened them with personal 
violence. One of the girls employed in the 
factory was struck in the face by one of the 
strikers, Information was sept to the East 
Fifty-first Street Pohce Station, and Capt. 
Mount, with several policemen, hastened to 
the factory and dispersed the strikers. No 
arrests were made, Officers were stationed 
at the factory to guard the employes from 
violence. These women are first compelled 
to work at lower prices than men, and are 
then mobbed by men for doing so, 

The gigantic devil fish which has been on 
exhibition for some time past at the Aqua- 
rium in New York, is to be brought to this 
city by some of the officers of that institu. 
tion and placed in Horticultural Hall for 
exhibition. This monster was captured in 
New Foundland, and after a lively competi- 
tion by foreig® aquaria and scientific socie 
ties, was purchased by the New York estab- 
lishment. It measured when captured over 
forty feet in length and is the largest of its 
kind ever seen. It was carefully examined 
in that city by Prof. A. E. Verrill, of Yale 
College, who stated that it was the largest 
and most perfect specimen ever caught, and 
possibly the greatest sea monster inhabiting 
the deep. While in that city it created the 
deepest interest in all scientists and natu- 
ralists and also in those who had read Victor 
Hugo's ceiebrated novel, wherein is detailed 
a most graphic combat between a fish of 
this kind and the hero of the novel, but this 
one exceeds in colossal proportions the 
wildest ideas of Victor Hugo. It will leave 
New York on the second, and be placed on 
exhibition here, the third of January. 

Col. Ingersoll asserts that ‘High develop 
ment is impossible inthetorrid zone. You 
have got to have aclimate where there is 
literally good winter. Not too much, but 
enough. Ina country where a man needs 
no coverlet but a cloud, revolution is the 
normal condition. You want a winter. 
That is the mother of industry, of prudence, 
and of the fireside; and, more than that, it 
is the mother of the family reiation. The 
winter makes the fireside. The winter gath- 
ers the father and mother and sweet chil- 
dren about it. The winter cultivates all the 
social virtues, and the sparks and the flames 
that go out and join the roaring blast simply 
join that which produces them; and I tell 
you to-night, civilization, liberty, justice, 
charity, intellectual advancement are all 
flowers that bloom onthe drifted snow.” 
But the experience of mankind contradicts 
this theory. All the great civilizations 
which preceded our own— India, China, 
Assyria, Egypt, Greece, Rome, and Judea, 
originated in hot climates. The only parts 
of America which developed an indigenous 
civilization were Mexico, Central America, 
and Peru. 

At the Teacher's Convention held in Hart- 
ford, Conn., Gov. Richard D. Hubbard, in 
a spirited speech, yuoted Lord Brougham 
as saying: ‘“The school-master is abroad;” 
and added ‘‘I now say the school-master is 
abroad, and I am here to welcome him. I 
pay respect to those who have come from 
the doors of the public school, to such men 
as Washington and Lincoln, and, lest Wo- 
man’s Rights should be forgotten in this 
gracious assemblage, to the author of Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin, that modest Wilberforce 
of her sex, and to her more ambitious sister 
of Massachusetts, Gail Hamilton, who has 
scattered her handful of ashes upon the 
modern politicians, as Moses did upon an- 
cient Egypt, and smote them with grievous 
boils and Blaines (great applause and laugh- 
ter,) such as never was before and never 
will be hereafter. In my capacity as the 
official whose place I fill, or as my critics 
may prefer to say, whose place I occupy, I 
pay my respects to them.” 

A lecture is given in lyceums this winter, 
by Mr. Alfred P. Gage, of the Boston High 
School, which, for its brilliant and fascinat- 
ing illustrations, bids fair to attract much 
attention. Among the experiments given 
is a complete illustration of the torpedo sys- 
tem, now in force in the Turko-Russian 
war. A tank is used with a glass front, so 
that the audience can see perfectly. A ver- 
itable steamer with a screw propeller sails 
around the tank and is thrown into the air 
by the explosion of a torpedo by electricity, 
which the lecturer will manipulate at his 
desk. The lecturer also, with the use of 
wires around the hall, performs one of the 
latest wonders of telegraphy by sending a 
fac-simile of hand-writing and photograoh 
by telegraph. In doing this, he uses the 
stereopticon, so that the whole process is 
seen. He also has an electric clock on the 
platform and, at a given time, this clock 
without help from any person rings bells, 
fires off a gun, and drops a large time-ball 
from the ceiling to the floor; the latter, in 
illustration of the government time-ball now 
being put up in New York and operated by 
an electric clock in Washington. The lec- 
turer also shows by experiment how a clerk 
in a hotel office can be instantly notified of 
a fire in any room in the building and with- 
in ten feet of the precise spot where the fire 
started. Other ‘experiments are given, the 
operations of the telephone explained, &c., 
&c. This lecture is furnished by Williams’ 
Lecture Bureau, 258 Washington Street, 
Boston, at unusually low prices. 








Among the papers read on the first day 


was one entitled: 


CRIME AND REFORM 
HY MRS SARA J. A. SPENCER 

Endowed with mighty forces from the 
fountain of all life and power, Man has 
made himself master of the material world 
He has tunneled. mountains, bridged 
chasms, sundered continents, pee oceans, 
blasted rocks, exalted valleys, drained 
marshes, spanned rivers, chained the light 
ning and made the elements of earth, air 
and sea the obedient servants of his will. 
If now and thena smouldering element has 
crept forth like a thief in the night, while he 
slept, and laid a city in ruins, he has mar- 
shalled his willing army of workers, and ere 
the world had realized its loss, he has reared 
xalaces upon the ruins, and magnificence 
1as taken the place of desolation, 

Dare we ask this monarch of all the earth 
to pause in his brilliant march, to contem- 
plate the havoc he has made with human 
souls? 

Whence come they, and whither are they 
going, the terrible procession of 86,562 tried 
and convicted criminals, 116,000 paupers, 
37,432 raving lunatics, 16,205 deaf and dumb, 
20,320 blind, 24,527 idiotic, 13,100 youthful 
criminals, 100,000 vagrant, homeless girls, 
12,719 orphans, 114,000 children with ten- 
dencies to crime, the vast numbers of the 
epileptic, the deformed, the diseased, who 
demand the care of 62,383 physicians and 
surgeons to help them eke out or terminate a 
miserable life? 

And how has it come to pase, oh! fathers 
and mothers of this land, that of 1,100,475 
little children born alive on our soil, 100,445 
have, within a year, moaned their little 
lives away in cruel pain, and have been laid 
to sleep with sobs and groans and tears, leav- 
ing in your hearts an aching void the world 
can never fill? And so much more sad is 
life than even death, tell us whence comes 
and whither goes this larger army of chil- 
dren whom nobody wants; children whose 
daily life isa tragedy of curses, kicks and 
cuffs, and cruel aca —ot wantand misery 
no words can tell,—children hiding in ash- 
barrels, and out in the flelds, under the 
fences, in the nouks and crannies and dark 
places of our great cities—hiding from the 
monsters whose bleared visages are the only 
idea of fatherhood their wretched lives have 
ever known. Have you not seen them? 

o children, hangry eyed, 

Huddled up out of the coldness, 


On your doorsteps, side by side, 
ht your footman damnes their boldness, 


“Patient children—think what pain 
Makes a young child patient! Ponder! 
Wronged too commonly to strain 
After right—or wish or wonder. 
“Wicked children, with peaked chins 
And old foreheads, there are many 
With no pleasure oneees sins, z 
Gambling with a stolen penny. 

Is not this an accumulation of human woe, 
at which ‘‘all the world wonders,” because, in 
the highest, holiest work delegated from 
God to man, the perpetuation of the race, 
the cruel agent, generation after generation, 
has recklessly blundered? Or may he safely 
shift the responsibility and evade judgment 
by showing that 

“In Adam's fall 

We sinned all.” 
But Christ, the Anointed, has come to save 
the lost, and our sins, inherited and actual, 
may all be washed away in the blood of the 
Lamb? Ah! grey-haired penitent, if at the 
eleventh bour, when self-indulgence has 
palled upon you, you dedicate to Christ the 
wick of your ill-spent life, what account 
can you render to your own soul, pa wy 
all the ages of eternity, for the son who in- 
herited your vices at their worst, and went 
before your re to the prison or the gal- 
lows? The Holy One of Israel may wash 
away your sins, but He never prom to 
save you from the consequences of your 
sins. Dare you call the clear results of your 
own evil deeds ‘‘mysterious dispensations 
of Providence?” 

Oh! that the lips of the 72,459 ministers, 
whose special mission it is to call wanderers 
to the fold, were touched with sacred fire, 
kindled on the altar of personal continence 
and purity, that they might even now preach 
to the 21,665,000 souls of their congrega- 
tions the gospel of a pure life, in marriage 
and out of it! What a violation of common- 
sense to depend for the redemption of the 
world upon vaguely bidding, enslaved 
wretches, whose evils were planted in their 
souls and bodies before they were born, to 
repent and be baptized, that their sins which 
were like scarlet, may be whiter than snow, 
while millions of reckless parents on 
peopling the earth after their own kind, and 
not one-tenth of one per cent of the 1,100,- 
000 annually born in this republic have as 
much care taken that they shall be rightly 
born as is bestowed upon birds in a cage, or 
beasts in the field. But the masses of those 
who must need to be ‘‘born again,” the dan- 
gerous classes, even if the pas could save 
them, hear no guspel-call and know not 
what is meant by being ‘‘renewed within.” 
If now and then one struggles against the 
tide, and finds a solitary seat in the back pew 
of a friendly church, it is only for one hour 
on Sunday, while the dram-shop and all the 
other haunts of vice are open six days in 
the week, and keep a hospitable back-door 
ajar on Sunday. 

PRISONS AND LICENSES. 

Proud man, realizing the danger, and de- 
spairing of the gospel pian, or not having 
enough gennine faith in it to bring it to bear 
upon these cases, has invoked his ready 
human resources to settle these social prob- 
lems, and we are invited to behold the result. 
His remedies are massive, and there is no 
time for details. Do criminals abound? 
Then we will have more prisons and sta- 
tion houses and jails, more police courts and 
judges and officers. And since vast sums 
of money are required to sustain this pon- 
derous machinery of law, and make ita 
terror to evil-doers and a safeguard to our 
homes, we will license 35,185 restaurants, and 
permit them, for a round fee, which they 
can well afford to pay, tosell whiskey, rum, 
brandy,.gin and every species of intoxica- 
ting drink. To gather in a from the 
most degraded classes, we will license 14,- 
362 regular dram-shops of a lower order, 
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| 
and also ‘‘sample-rooms,” pleasure gardens, 
and low obscene comic theaters where every | 
variety of wild and frantic amusement w! ] 
tempt them to perpetual violence, leading 
to frequent arrests, and thus, _beside the | 
license taxes, net us a large sum in fines and 
penalties for breaches of the law 
Do beggars and vagrants, o%d and young, 
swarm in our great cities and upon our | 
highways’ We will build more alms-houses | 
and work-houses, crowd them in, and tax 
the industrious people of the land, the far- | 


mer at his plough, and the washer-woman | 
at her tub, to support the pauperism and | 
vagrancy of the land. 

s the social vice eating away like a can- | 
cer at the lives of our sons, torturing the | 
baby brain, robbing the innocent bride of 
her health and bloom, and dragging to ever 
lasting shame the daughters of the poor | 
and ignorant? Let us license this vice also, | 
and require these victims of our degrading | 
propensities to be kept in good health, that | 
we and our sons may sin in largest liberty, 
while the brand of shame is publicly burned 
upon the brow of the woman only. There 
will be larger financial gain to our treasury 
in this than in all of the licenses for the 
50,000 dram-shops of this republic. A sin 
gle western city gathered in $80,000 as a 
revenue in a single month from the sale of 
2684 young and ignorant girls to the rich 
citizens and transient visitors of her muni 
cipality. 

Woman citizen of the United States, does 
the legislation of this master of all the earth 
for your husband and your son, for your 
daughter and your neighbor's daughter, 
give you sweet repose and peace? 

In the capital of the United States, for 
seven long yearsr a little band of women has 
been a constant, sleepless, ever vigilant com- 
mittee to defeat the licensing of the sale of 
American women and children to the men 
of the United States and the old world, 
who annually gather there, determined to 
have their wine and their women in peace 
and security under the shadow of our Amer- 
ican flag. Again and again and again we 
have defeated that dark and deadly St. 
Louis bill, that the capital of this fair na- 
tion should not have that stain upon its 
banner, Sixty days and nights, at last all 
night long, we sat and watched the District 
Legislature, which had a clear majority in fa- 
vor of the bill, but could not bring up a 
question so indelicate ‘‘while those women 
were there; and then, at the last hour of 
the last night that any bill which passed 
could become a law, feeling that they must 
do something on the social question, of 
took up our substitute forthe License Bill, 
the Girls’ Reform School bill, and passed it 
by one majority. The member who advo- 
cated it most strongly, said, ‘1 couldn't 
stand it, that woman in the black dress sit- 
ting there so still every day and night watch- 
ing us and waiting to see if her Girls’ Re- 
form School bill would be brought up. I 
felt that 1 must get it off my conscience.” 
Men who were opposed toour bill, and had 
introduced and advocated the Social Evil 
License bill, under the false name of ‘‘a 
bill to regulate and suppress houses of ill- 
fame,” lef: the hall when the vote was taken 
on our bill, saying they would not be on 
record as opposed to the rescue and refor- 
mation of outcast girls. A few copies of 
our bill, as it passed, are on the table for 
free distribution. It is said to be the strong- 
est Girls’ Reform School bill in the United 
States. The only originality we claim for 
it is in theapplication. I searched the Uni- 
ted States Statutes at large, for the best laws 
the wisdom of man had ever devised for 
the rescue and protection and training of 
Vv nt boys, and incorporated them all in 
a bill for girls. That is the way it came to 
be so strong. Heaven speed the day when 
we can draw bills and pass them ourselves, 
instead of entreating bad men to pass them 
for us, and when they will not dare to make 
or execute wicked laws, because wives and 
mothers are by their side clothed with equal 
power, and able to protect their sons and 
daughters from the snares of evil men. 

Josephine Butler, of England, whose life 
and labors have been the education and in- 
spiration of our little band of women in 

ashington, referring to the monstrous 

Social Evil laws in force in Great Britain 
and other European countries, which our 
law-makers are determined to fasten upon 
this republic, recently said: ‘Men of Eng- 
land, think it not an idle boast; this system 
is about to be destroyed. It shall be de- 
stroyed and that presently, because one-half 
of the world, the women of the world, have 
revolted against it, and will not have it.” 
She wrote to mea few months ago, ‘‘We 
in England are thrilled with wonder and ad- 
miration at your work in America, and we 
desire and urge you to attend our Congress 
at Geneva, the more as we observe that 
your ideas are by no means limited to the 
work of personal rescue, but that you aim 
at a complete reform or moral revolution in 
respect to moral equality of the two sexes 
and the necessity of self-restraint and virtue. 

We know that the capital of the United 
States is saved from licensed vice, and we 
desire the counsel and co-operation of the 
women of America in lifting this iniquity 
from the nations of Europe.” A few of us 
struggling in Washington alone, without 
the help or sympathy of the women of the 
United States, upon invitation from Sorosis, 
gladly joined in issuing a call for a Con- 
gress of women. Mutual safety demands 
that the women of thiscountry should meet 
and take counsel together. 

The Girls’ Reform School bill committed 
to our custody the vagrant, outcast girls in 
the District of Columbia who are brought 
from every part of the United States to 
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an expense of $100,000, and make annual 
appropriations of from $10,000 to $18,000 
for its support. But for these girls it would 
not do. ‘“Their constituents would not sup- 
port the measure. Who would supply the 
places of the girls of the streets’ 


Innocent | 


girls would be ruined in vast numbers, for | 


these places must be supplied. It is a Uto 
pian scheme to undertake to do away with 
the Social Evil.” 

And there the matter rests, and Congress 
declines to help us even to alleviate its hor- 
rors, and give the wretched victims a chance 
for escape. 

A boy, you see, steals a pocket book from 
themselves or their constituents; he must be 
reformed. Now the girl gets the pocket 
book aiso, but in a more agreeable way. 
Let her stay where she is. Dear ladies, 
wives and mothers of the constituents, 
which way would you rather have your 
family pocket-book go?’ But it docs not 
matter how you feel about it. You cannot 
help yourselves. I know men whose chil- 
dren haven't any shoes, and who curse their 
wives when they ask for a dollar, who 
spend their money freely, and the strength 
of their manhood recklessly, on these va- 
grant girls, 

But | ought to say, in justice to Congress 
that the Committees of the House of Repre- 
sentatives did take favorable action upon 
our bill, and three times reported favorably 
to the House an appropriation, twice of 
#100,000, and the third time, last winter, 
$150,000. The first time the friends of the 
bill,a majority of the House, were all in their 
seats and prepared to defend it and take it 
through, but the Chairman of the Commit- 
tee in charge had a measure involving his 
own financial interests to carry first, upon 
which the House grew indignant and ad- 
journed at once. The second time, there 
was a dead lock in both houses until it was 
too late to take the bill from the speaker's 
table. The third time, for we dare not give 
it up when so many souls are at stake, last 
winter, just as our bill was the regular or- 
der of business, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, another honorable gentleman, could 
nowhere be found. He had been drinking 
heavily for three days, and when he return- 
ed to his seat in the House, much demoral- 
ized in appearance. he said: ‘l am con- 
vinced now that a Girls’ Reform School 
would be of no use. I shall devote myself 
to advocating an Inebriate Asylum and Re- 
form School for men.” 

We are glad to say that the constituency 
of the honorable member known as the 
Watch Dog of the Treasury, decided not to 
avail themselves of his valuable services for 
the Forty-Fifth Congress, but as we know 
nothing of his successor, we have no assur- 
ance that the interests so dear to us are any 
safer in his hands. Nor have women an 
security anywhere for the highest and holi- 
est work of their lives, while they are abso- 
lutely subject to the caprices of irresponsi- 
ble masters. Under such difficulties as I 
have described, a few Reform Schools for 
Girls have struggled into existence in the 
United States. They have been successful 
beyond the dreams of their founders, the 
actual reformation of girls whose subsequent 
career has been recorded —— to 
seventy one per cent, while the record of 
reformation among boys, with their incom- 
parably superior advantages, shows seventy 
per cent. 

REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS. 

Man himself has not been satisfied with 
the prison, the tread-mill, the gibbet, the 
jail and the whipping post, as reformatory 
agencies. 

A chosen few, imbued with a broad and 
loving enthusiasm of humanity, have sought 
and found a less cruel and more reasonable 
way. These may, or may not, have learned 
their lessons directly from the Holy Word, 
but the very spirit of Christ breathes in 
their work and plans and methods. It is 
just to say that the Catholic Church, wise 
in its generation, and discerning that the 
true way to enlarge its borders and increase 
its power is to gather in and save the chil- 
dren; guided by its bishops and aided by 
the faithful ministrations of its sisters of 
charity, for more than two centuries has 
been gathering into its fold the neglected, 
the vagrant, the outcast, and the vicious, 
and its Houses of the Good Shepherd have 
been the nurseries of the Church. Its Mag- 
dalen sisterhood, its Children of Preserva- 
tion, its thousands upon thousands of little 
ones reared in Infant Asylums, are enough 
to keep a perpetual fire upon its altars, if 
all the rest of the Catholic world should 
abjure its faith and accept the new dispen- 
sation. Protestant churches who dread the 
power of the Church of Rome, and who 
spend more time in denouncing her as the 
Mother of Abominations than in feeding the 
lambs and reclaiming sinners, would do 
well in this to emulate her example. 

In 1825, inspired by the benevolent efforts 
of a distinguished lawyer, who had learned 
from observation the terrible evils of herding 
youthful criminals with those hardened in 
crimes in the common jail, the corporation 
of the city of New York established, on 
Randall’s Island, the first house of refuge 
for juvenile delinquents in the United States, 
Now there are seventy-two reformatories for 

youthful criminals and vagrants, and 10,580 
and 3520 girls are gathered in, taught 
trades and useful employments, broken of 
evil habits and associations,and sent forth to 
earn an honest living. Twenty-eight of 
these institutions are for boys. Thirty more 
were established for boys, but admit girls 
when they are not crowded, that they may 
cook, wash, iron and mend for the boys. 
The girls’ department is a mere appendage 
to the institution in many cases, and refor- 








serve the vices of men. But except the 
work-house, the station-house and the Dis- 
trict jail, there was not a place of shelter 
for one of them or for one of their infants 
in all our seventy syuare miles. Since 1874 
we have knocked annually at the door of 
Congress, asking for buildings for a Model 
Girls’ Reform School in Washington. The 
members of both houses hear us with the 
utmost kindness. They say that in contrast 
to the general selfishness of men, it refreshes 
and does them good to hear women plead 
for the wronged and hunted down outcast. 
And then—they order the appropriation to 
put up the buildings at once? Ah, no! 
they have reared a Boys’ Reform School at 


mation is made subordinate to convenience. 
When I inquired indignantly why the girls 
were not taught lucrative trades, like the 
boys, so that they could earn an honest liv- 
ing when they were discharged, several su- 
perintendents of large institutions told me 
that the expense could not be borne, and 
that their girls’ departments would be 
closed entirely if it were not that by doing 
the sewing and household labor they sav 

the boys’ time, and enabled them to learn 
their trades quicker, and turn off more work 
under contracts. Fourteen reformatories 
are for girls only. In these seventy-two 
Reform Schools the average time required 
to secure permanent reformation is two 








years, and the average cost, exclusive of la- 
sors performed by inmates, is $125 per an- 
num per capita. These institutions have 
undergone changes of name within a 4 
ter of a century strikingly significam of im- 
proved public ape the question 
of dealing with criminals. The House of 
Refuge, House of Correction, Reform 
School, Industrial School, House of Em- 
ployment, House of Mercy, Protectory, 
Midnight Mission, Sheltering Arms, the 
Retreat, all these and many others indicate 
more and more of the parental spirit in 
which a State should guide and restrain the 
wandering fect of its children. Correspond- 
ing changes have occurred in the internal 
management of many of these institutions, 
and also of prisons and jails. The system 
of solitary confinement in cells, designed to 
prevent corrupting communications, was 
found to be so cruel as to be impossible; that 
is, it could not, and would not, be endured, 
and officers learned to ignore violations of 
the law until it became a dead letter, This 
system was followed by the Congregated 
Silent System, that is, social labor in silence, 
the sense of companionship rendering life 
more endurable and pleasant, while con- 
stant labor occupies the mind. The next 
improvement was a more perfect classifica- 
tion that the comparatively innocent might 
not be subjected even to the sphere of the 
vicious, and under the Home system a small 
number are placed in separate buildings un- 
der the charge of an Elder Brother as admir- 
ably illustrated in the Ohio State Reform 
School near Cincinnati. 

The instruction given in Reform Schools 
especially for boys, is superior to that in 
any of the public schools of our land in 
this: Industrial training, designed to fur- 
nish the certain means for self-support goes 
hand in hand with intellectual culture. 

Statistics show that there are more young 
men learning trades in the prisons and re- 
form schools of the land than in all other 
departments of industry. 

When the Kindergarten idea of real in- 
struction, rather than theoretical, training 
the hand,eye and mental faculties together, 
prevails in our public schools, as it surely 
will in the progress of events, our boys and 
girls will not need to be sent to Reform 
Schools to learn a trade. A boy may now 
go through the whole range of public 
schools, and even through a classical course, 
and then he must come to the Business Col- 
lege, or be apprenticed to a master, to learn 
how to earn his bread and butter. In the 
Business College we do not tell him how to 
keep books. He keeps books under our 

uidance. We do not tell him how to con- 

uct a bank, or how to buy and sell mer- 
chandise. He conducts a bank, he buys 
and sells merchandise, and when he goes out 
into business, it is like going home. He 
has been there before. 

An investigation by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation at Washington, concerning the effect 
of education upon crime, developed that 
one-third of all our criminals are totally un- 
educated, that four-fifths of them are prac- 
tically ignorant, having never learned an 
honest trade, and that the proportion of 
criminals from the illiterate classes is ten- 
fold as greatas from the classes having some 
education in practical things. Yet every 
effort to remove this fruitful source of vice 
and crime, and to place the ignorant and 
vicious under intelligent training, is met by 
cruel, uncompromising opposition, even 
from the cultivated and refined. 

It took twenty-five years in the city of 
Baltimore to overcome the popular preju- 
dice against attempting the education and 
reformation of vagrant and vicious boys, 
no one ever dreaming of the reformation of 
vagrant girls, who were, of course, pre-or- 
dained to destruction from the foundation 
of the world. At last the gentleman who 
had been making the struggle for a quarter 
of a century, was able to make so liberal a 
proposition to the State Legislature that it 
was obviously to the financial interest of the 
State to accept it, and there stands to-day 
one of the largest and best managed Houses 
of Refuge in the United States, wherein 
more than 10,000 of the vagrant and vicious 
boys of the State of Maryland (two of them 
sons of the Governor of the State, a part of 
the harvest of wild oats sown by their fa- 
ther in his gay, youthful days,) have been 
redeemed from vice and crime, and trained 
and sent out as useful citizens. The Super- 
intendent in 1874, Mr. Wm. R. Lincoln, 
said that those boys, eighty-one per cent of 
whom are permanently reformed, are now 
occupying positions as merchants, physi- 
cians, lawyers, ministers, teachers; indeed 
he found it difficult to say where in respect- 
able callings they were not. He added: ‘‘I 
send my own son, from choice, to an acade- 
my to instructed by a young man once 
a vagrant boy under my charge.” 

The work of reformation of youthful 
criminals having begun in this country 
where it was most needed, in New York, it 
is worth our while to observe what it has 
achieved in face of the many obstacles 
heaped in the way by public prejudice and 
ignorance and want of means. The actual 
results ought to throw a flood of light upon 
the minds of legislators and encourage an 
army of workers to take the field. 

Authentic writers assert that in certain 
small districts of New York City, there are 
more human beings packed to the square 
yard and stained with acts of blood and 
riot, within a given time, than on any other 
equal space of earth in the civilized world. 
For in this country our boys dare do any- 
thing under heaven, and our desperate girls, 
after the first terrible wrong and invariable 
desertion, do not so much fall as plunge 
madly downward into the depths of sin and 
crime. They are at once an? forever at 
war with the whole world. There is no re- 
straining influence, no social opinion to re- 
gard, no good example to inspire, no self- 
control to restrain. Yet in this very city of 
New York, the Paris of the United States, 
this is the brief record of reform work for 
girls in ten years: 

In 1857 there were committed to the city 

risons in New York 3449 female vagrants, 
in 1860 there were 5880, an increase of 2431 
in three years, or seventy-five r cent. 
About this time reform work for girls began 
to take tangible form. From 1860 to 1870 
the number of female vagrants committed 
to the city prisons was reduced from 5880 





to 671 or eighty-eight per cent in ten years. 
There was a steady increase of population 


amounting in all to twelve per cent, but the 
increase of the class from which criminals | 


come, the vicious and poor of the old world, 
was about fifty per cent, while the emigra- 


gation from New York consisted mainly of 
According 


the respectable middle classes. 
to statistics. therefore, but for the reform 


_work there among girls, there would have 


been in 1870, 7350 female vagrants commit- 
ted to prisons instead of 671. The civil 
war occurred during this period, and in oth- 
er portions of the country, where no reform 
work was done, the increase of criminal 
girls, ruined by soldiers and driven to des- 
peration by desertion, was frightful to con- 
template. 

During this period, 36,000 girls were sent 
away from New York to respectable homes, 
by societies organized for this purpose, and 
there was an actual financial saving to the 
city of $125,000 in the arrest and care of 
criminal girls. No corresponding outlay 
of money in any public enterprise can show 
such profitable results. Whole districts in 
New York have been rede¢émed from vice 
and made industrious and respectable. Yet 
the work of reform there goes on limping 
feet, owing to bad and unjust legislation and 
want of means. Thousands of girls still 
depend solely for their living — selling 
themselves for money, and tea are that it 
is the only ‘‘industry” for which men are 
willing to pay women money. 

Many of the reform schools included in 
the seventy-two are in the same State, seven 
of them in Ohio, and there are only eleven 
States in the Union in which any State pro- 
vision is made for the reformation of outcast 

irls. In twenty seven States, not one dollar 
is expended from the public treasury to re- 
deem girls who are peopling the country with 
criminals, and are themselves going down 
to terrible death, while millions of money 
are expended annually in hunting them 
down as criminals for child-murder, abor- 
tion, and kindred crimes, rendered inevitable 
by the vices and cruel neglect of men. 

On the other hand, twenty-six governors 
of States are interested in the reformation 
of boys, and in increasing the number of 
reformatories for these future citizens of 
the republic, who will soon claim their 
manly birth-right, the ballot, and must be 
reformed for the safety of the State. The 
old plan of the station-house, the work- 
house, the jail, the prison, is good enough 
for girls. If they offend men, and will not 
submit to all the indignities heaped upon 
them, or have friendly (?) relations inter- 
ested in putting them out of sight, they are 
arrested, sometimes by their patrons of the 
night before, for soliciting vice, and as men 
make laws to suit themselves, the sword of 
this law has but one edge, and that falls 
upon the neck of the girl. The man, her 
employer in vice, may only be arrested as a 
witness against her, so she is sure to be con- 
victed, and he is equally sure to escape. 

A poor woman came to me for help to 
secure possession of her child, a blooming 
girl of sixteen, who had been lured from 
her home by a young man whom the mother 
suspected of dishonorable intentions, and 
who had therefore been forbidden the house. 
An officer, with a fine show of interest in 
the case, helped me to find her at a den of 
infamy, frequented by the young men of 
the town. 

The friendly representative of the law 
took the girl aside, and said to her, ‘‘You 
need not go to your mother. Only swear 
that you are eighteen, and you can do as 
you please.” 

“Oh, I know that. He told me so,” she 
said, ‘‘but I can’t swear toa lie. I am only 
sixteen. I went to the church record to see, 
for mother can’t read, and it’s there in the 
book. What will they do with me?” 

‘“‘Why, I shall take you to the station- 
house now. You'll sleep there to-night, 
and to-morrow you'll be tried before the 
police court, and probably will be sent to 
the work-house. arry over there will 
testify that you have been with him in this 
den for a week. We have arrested him for 
a witness. So you see you had better swear 
you are eighteen, and then your mother 
can’t control you, nor anybody else, and 
the case will drop.” 

“Oh, Harry will never do that,” she said. 
‘‘He wouldn't testify against me. I left my 
home for him, and now I am ruined, and 
haven’t a friend in the world!” 

“Oh yes. Lots of girls have left home 
for him. He’s a gay fellow. But they 
don’t mostly take on as yon do. When a 
girl begins to go down, she goes with a 
rush.” 

He took her to the station-house. Her 
case was called at ten next morning, and 
the young rake appeared smiling in the 
witness-box. He gave his testimony against 
her giibly, and laughed as the wretched 
girl dropped, with a sob and a groan, at the 
sound of his voice. 

As there was no place of shelter for her 
in Washington, at our request she was sen- 
tenced, not to the work-house, but to an 
institution in Baltimore. 

Need we wonder that desperate girls so 
madly plunge from betrayed innocence to 
the seething maelstrom of corruption? Men 
are their lovers, men their counsellors, men 
their law-makers, judges and executioners. 

A young man from Ohio, who has lived 
in Weshington since the war, brought a 
sweet girl tome, who would not speak a 
word, but looked from him to me, as if 
trying to understand what was to be done 
with her. He said: 

‘I’ve taken this girl out of a den, because 
I couldn’t bear to see her gotoruin. But 
she is determined to cling to me, and I can’t 
get rid of her. The truth is, my father and 
T have had a falling out, and he has cut off 
my income, and I'll have to give up this 
sort of thing for a while.” 

“What sort of thing must you give up? 
Trying to save young girls from ruin?” I 
enquired. ‘*That is what you told me you 
brought her to me for.” 

“Well, I want to get rid of her; that’s 
the truth of the matter, and I would like to 
find some place for her. I suppose you 
often do such things, and I know she is safe 
under your care.” 

“‘] will take care of her,” I said, ‘‘and if, 
when the storm at home blows over, you 
interfere with her, I will see that you are 


et 





' taken care of. You had better keep out of 
the way.” 
| He laughed lightly, nodded to the girl as 
he passed by the door, and went away. po 
I turned, she stood before me with clas 
hands, and said, in broken English: ‘What 
| he say to you? I not quite hear, but | 
| think it not right. Do he say I not good? 

I from a den? No, no; I am his wife; he 
| not tell you that! That his father angry, 
| make him give me up; but he come again 
and take me soou? Oh! he tell you all that?” 

‘Nothing of the kind, my poor little girl: 
you are terribly deceived, if you believe 
that.” 

_After a long talk with her, I was con- 
vinced that a cruel wrong had been done, 
and I sent for the young man and demanded 
that he should acknowledge her as his wife 
in my presence. He said, ‘“This is exactly 
what 1 did. She was so conscientious, | 
couldn’t manage her in any other way. 
We didn’t have any minister, but I told her 
it was legal marriage in this country, if two 
people, who loved each other, as we did, 
knelt down and called God to witness that 
they would live together until death do 
them part, so that was what we did. That 
house where I have been keeping her is 
very good of its kind; I only called it a 
“den” as a figure of speech; I always ex- 
press myself strongly; it’s the way of my 
family. I have just exhausted language 
talking to this little girl, and now the mis- 
chief’s to pay when I want to get rid of her 
and live straight for a while.” 

As loose and easily adapted to vices as 
our laws are, I could have done something 
toward bringing him to justice; but the 
broken-hearted girl would not testify against 
him. She said, ‘‘Then he will hate me fer- 
ever! no; I cannot do it.” 

Lady mother, with daughter by your side, 
very far you seem removed from wrongs 
like these; but knowing, as you do, that 
reckless, profligate, vicious men make and 
execute the laws under which all women 
live, do you not see that to be indifferent to 
the cruelties they perpetrate upon poor, ig- 
norant girls and women, is a sin against the 
human race? If a subtle poison was in the 
air, and forty thousand citizens of New 
York, and four thousand in Washington, 
and hundreds of thousands of young girls 
in this country, and millions of men, had 
fallen its victims; if a deadly serpent had 
brought forth numerous progeny, and her 
young were crawling through the streets 
biting the youngest and fairest of the daugh- 
ters of the poor and ignorant, and the strong- 
est and bravest of our sons, would any 
chains be strong enough to bind you so that 
you would not go out to slay these monsters, 
and purify the atmosphere around your 
homes? 

I know a venerable, white-haired, Chris- 
tian couple in Washington, who are going 
down in sorrow to the grave, because the 
most talented and best beloved of their 
sons, a young man whom the whole Capital 
delighted to honor, is in jail for a series of 
the most open und shameless frauds. He 
gives but one reason for his crimes. He 
must have the money to support a mulatto 
girl, for whom he has forsaken a young 
wife and a lovely child. 

Dare you say that an y home is safe? Then 
rouse you, mothers, all, to the rescue. 


OVER POPULATION, 


The question of increasing the quantity 
without reference to the qua ity of human 
beings has agitated the minds of many 
men; and much anxiety has been expressed 
in this country, lest the increasing tendency 
on the part of American women toward 
small families should result in turning the 
high duty of populating this fair land over 
to foreigners. 

There being no women among the cen- 
sus takers, we find, in the record of statisti- 
cians, a plentiful lack of information con- 
cmmng the comparative quality of Ameri- 
can and foreign population; but the follow- 
ing facts are suggestive: Of the 35,185 
licensed restaurants where intoxicating 
drink is sold, 14,020 are kept by Americans, 
and 21,185 are kept by toreigners; 11,877 by 
Germans alone. The native American pop- 
ulation is 32,991,142; the foreign population, 
5,567,229, or native to foreign as six to one, 
while the dram-selling population runs na- 
tive to foreign as two to three. Only one 
American in 2353 is a dram-seller, while one 
of every 262 of foreign birth makes his 
living by transforming men into demons. 

American women may rest assured, there- 
fore, that, as a whole, they have done, and 
are doing, more than their duty in supply- 
ing citizens to this Republic, while men who 
lament our falling off in this respect will do 
well to observe that American mothers have 
reared too many stalwart sons for foreign 
dram-shops to lay in the dust. 

There is no time now to speak of the 
over-taxed, debilitated, shattered condition 
of the struggling mothers of large, poor 
families in this country; but how just It 
would be, if, when men talk to women so 
eloquently of their duty to the next genera- 
tion, and the urgent necessity of keeping in 
their proper sphere, women should answer 
with one accord, ‘‘We will not have any 
next generation, unless we can improve 
upon the quality of this.” Our statistics 
have shown that more than two millions of 
children have been born, and are now living 
in this country, whom the world declares 
unfit to live, born to a heritage of suffering, 
vice and crime. In the last census there 1s 
hint of lamentation that the liberation of 
the African race has put an end to slave- 
breeding by white masters on the lanta- 
tions, so that there is a falling off in this 
direction only of more than half a million 
in population. What a loss to this Repub- 
lic! Men can no longer make money by 
selling their own children, and have there: 
fore lost their chief motive for increasing 
the population of their native land! 

It is dawning, would we might say it has 
fully dawned, upon the minds of American 
women that it is high time forus to take 
this question of population into our own 
hands. Let us declare that the one } mf 
suffers all the agony even unto death, _ 
attends the advent of a human soul, sha 
decide when, and under what conditions, 
that immortal life shall be called into exist- 
ence. Let us unite as women to declare 








that no child born of us shall inherit and 
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transmit traits of character dangerous to the 
welfare of the world and fatal to the happi- 
ness of the possessor; that not only in nerve 
and muscle, bone and sinew, digestion and 
circulation, — heart and brain, our 
children shall inherit of the choicest and 
pest, but that the informing, illuminating 
soul within shall have the richer inheritance 
of genius, power and philanthropy that only 
noble souls can bequeath to their children. 
Do you tell us, pale, pain-stricken wife, 
that you cannot control the ccnditions of 
motherhood, that the house in which you 
dwell, the clothes you wear, the food you 
eat, the very bodies in which ~— live, be- 
long by statute law and in fact to your 
husband? True; we know it; no slavery 
was ever a more absolute fact. Then, if, 
invested with this man-conferred panoply of 
power, the power of might, not of right, 
he fetters your conscience and endeavors to 
compel you to violate the eternal law of in- 
heritance by transmitting his cruel traits of 
character to your children, appeal to the 
higher law. Take your life in your hands, 
and count all things but loss, that you may 
live up to your own conception of truth, 
your own holiest aspirations for yourselves 
and your children. The true reform for 
this age is a reform at the source of life in- 
side of the marriage relation, and by divine 
right it lies in the hands of women. 
Washington, D. C. 
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HENRY F’. MILLER 


PIANO-FORTES 


are the 


| —Best.— 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


are 


The Most Durable. 


HENRY F. MILLER 
PIANOS 


Have been thoroughly tested in 
The Boston Public Schools, 
THE NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
of Music 


etc. 


The Henry F. Miller Pianos 


Received two awards at Philadelphia. 
With but one exception, no other piano exhibition 
received buc one award. 
Write for Catalogue and mention this paper 


HENRY F. MILLER, 


611 WASHINGTON ST., 
opposite the Globe Theater, 
BOSTON 
ly24 MASS. 





MISS M. PARLOA’S 


School of Cookery. 


Miss M. Parloa, author of the Appledore Cook 
Books, has opened a School of Cookery at 17144 Tre- 


mont St., (over Household Art rooms) where she will 
give 


Three Lectures a Week, 


Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays, at half past 
twor.™M. She will also take six 


Private Classes, 
Six in each class, each lady doing the work herself. 
Arrangements made for classes every day (except Sat- 
urday) from ten to four o'clock. 
ADMISSION to single lecture, fifty cents; twelve 
lectures, five dollars. 6m42 


~LASELL SEMINARY. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale (near Boston,) Mass. 
Excellent table board; well-farnished rooms; spe- 
cial care of health, and that personal attention to our 
girls possible only in a echool not too large. Boston 
Privileges. First-class instructors in all branches. 





‘CHAUNCY-HALL SCH 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
aND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
OR 
ABVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 

PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A complete education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college, receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh appropriate exercises. 

The new 001 house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
—_ opening upon a large public square which 

s an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the ee consulted from 9 to 1 o'clock on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays during Angust, and daily 
on week days, on and after Sept,1. Catalogues can 
had at the stores of A. Williams & Co., Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 
ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Of Pennsylvania, 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, on oe Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
pedic Hospitals. 
Spring course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
an ee ee are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. ag? A. M., Dean, North 
om e and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

an 





‘ ’ ° , 
Woman’s Medical College 
—of the—- 

New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 


dress the Secretary, R. Mercy N. BAKER. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


STEWART’S” 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


FOR SEWING MIACHINES,. 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON, 











George H. Ellis. 


Book, Jovp, 


Wwewspaper 


PRINTER. 


00L, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 








STUDIOS 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS 


London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1976 
1y25 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


ve 
o. 


23, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 


BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the Zaropean Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 








C, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


No. 101 Milk Street, Boston. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


At No. 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 
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PHOTOGRAPHS. | ORIENTAL TEA | 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices. 


MALE BERRY 
JAVA 
COFFEE 


SOur eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 
keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now offering. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end, 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthful 
than the lower pete, 
WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be 4 and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one guar ene over the first coat of im- 
tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 
R then the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 
SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 
85 and 87 Court Street. 


The largest and best assortment of 


Hygienic Under Garments 
For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial, 





Union under-Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &., &c., and 
a variety of articles indispensa- 
ble to all ladies desiring to 
dress hygienically. 

We are constantly adding 
new and improved garments to 
our list. New catalogue ready 
in December. 

Agents wanted in every town 
and city in the United States. 
Illustrated Catalogue and 


tion. 
Address 
MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 


(Formerly of Boston) 


6 East Fourteenth Street. N. Y. 





Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
ately 


Companyv:! 
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FURNITURE, 

Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 

Foot-rests, &e., &e., ke. 
LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 
PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman’s Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 
Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass, 


CARPETS. 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St,, 
Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of- 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN- 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 


Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


Price-List sent free on applica- | W® shall offer at 


Low Prices! 


JOEL GOLDITH WAIT & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 





Third door from Fifth Avenue. lytic 
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“SUNDAY MEETINGS FOR WOMEN.” 








Last Sunday afternoon, the women who 
gathered at No. 4 Park St. were favored bya 
thoughtful, liberal, grave yet encouraging 
paper on “Immortality,” by Miss H L. 
Ware. Before opening her subject, she made 
the following preliminary observations :— 

After the fashion of the not unheralded 
“Monday Lectureship,” a few preliminary 
observations may be ventured. I have 
always felt. and wanted to say, how truly 
good and useful these “Sunday Meetings” 
seem tome. How, from my first introduc 
tion to them, I was struck with their —_ 
ent earnest and serious purpose. hey 
seemed to me a growth from some deep 
root, some intellectual need, some secking 
of the soul, and must prove to be in the 
line of spiritual culture. Whethera clearer 
tastenstion, a higher edification, might be 
obtained from the old forms of protracted 
chnrch service need not now be settled. 
This is quite sure: that if the one be genu- 
ine,—the stirring of fresh, real thought 
and iaten—and the other formal and 
mechanical,—the repetition of traditional 
thought and feeling—then there can be no 
question of their respective value. Yet 
there is little danger of the eupersedure of 
public worship in ourchurches, The souls 
of men and women must have expression, 
as well as their minds. Do not let us, how- 
ever, fall into the error of thinking that re- 
ligion lies necessarily in the subject, or in 
our talking about it. What we are to-day, 
is the measure of our religion. Life is a 
long struggle for soul and body. We make 
for ourselves times and seasons, like these 
perhaps, for rest and Ceengneneng, 80 we 
may be a little helped and goon. Yet the 
sun is setting, and we begin to ask, ‘“‘Watch- 
man, what of the night?” 

Now we have come en the great mys- 
tery,—‘‘Immortality.””. Mr. Emerson’s word 
i> dcoorening to any attempt at its solu- 
tion. He says, ‘There is a drawback to the 
value of all statements of the doctrine;” 
and, I think one abstains from writing or 
printing on the immortality of the soul, be- 
cause, when he comes to the end of his 
statement, the hungry eyes that run through 
it, will close disappointed, . Tam a bet- 
ter believer, and all serious souls are better 
believers in immortality than we can give 
grounds for. The real evidence is too sub- 
tle, or is higher than we can write down in 
propositions, and, therefore, Wordsworth’s 
“Ode” is the best modern essay on the 
subject. 

e cling instinctively to the importance 
of the belief, while we examine the doubts 
which, in these days, must inevitably come. 
The loss of this belief in our immortality is 
said, by a distinguished writer, to be one of 
the most perilous of our ‘‘rocks ahead,” on 
which the whole order of society may ship- 
wreck. I think this an extravagant state- 
ment. I am sure that on nothing but sin 
can the human rece be shipwrecked. In 
my belief of the existence of wide-spread 
doubt concerning immortality, 1 do not 
mean to imply any necessarily retrograde 
motion in the world, nor to charge it with 
demoralization. It isin the evolution of 
time and life that it comes; it is in our en- 
vironment, which we cannot escape; and 
we do well to meet the fact face to face. 
Large waves of human thought clash against 
the cloud-capped rocks of our traditional 
beliefs concerning the moral government of 
the world, and damage our hopes of the 
here and hereafter. Amidst all the so-called 
conflicts between religion and science, be- 
tween questions of the genesis of mind from 
matter, or the outcome of all things from 
one Supreme Intelligence, while confronted 
by the dark problem of sin and poverty in 
the world, I would not bring only my own 
conclusions, ‘‘as one having sight of the 
immortal sea,” but would give you better 
thoughts and opinions than my own, in 
drawing your attention to a book entitled, 
‘‘Hopes of the Human Race Here and Here- 
after,” by Frances Power Cobb. 

After quoting from this author, Miss 
Ware gave the following arguments for be- 
lief in immortality, drawing inferences and 
lessons therefrom, and concluded with an 
impressive consideration of the life and in- 
fluence of Christ. 

“1, There is one unendurable thought. 
It isthat justice may fail to be done, in time 
or in eternity. Experience shows us the 
‘‘world full of violence and cruel habita- 
tions.” It shows us health and disease, 
honor and ignominy, wealth and poverty, 
everything we can name in the way of ex- 
treme good and evil, coming tous more by 
the vice and virtue of our parents ond 
neighbors than by any merit or demerit of 

our own. 

2. The incompleteness and imperfection 
of the noblest part of man. No man has 
ever yet reached his loftiest mental stature, 
or the plentitude of moral strength and 
beauty of which he is capable. 

3. Human love is perhaps the most con- 
clusive of all. Is there nothing in us which 
refuses to believe all this nightmare of the 
final sundering of human hearts? Is all 
this to end in two poor heaps of silent dust, 
decaying slowly in their coffins, side by side 
in the vault? If so, let us have done with 

rating of any faith in heaven or earth. 
We are mocked bya fiend. Mephistopheles 

is on the throne cf the universe. 

4. The grief that virtue feels for the loss 
of virtue. Shall not God feel it? ‘‘For, if 
to promote virtue be the highest end with 
the Creator, then to lose his own work, not 
casually and by exception, but necessarily 
and always, agrees not with his Infinitude 
any more than with his wisdom or his 
blessedness.” 

These moral arguments, drawn from the 

phenomena of human life and sentiment, 
ead up indirectly to the conclusion that 
there must be another act to the drama, after 
that on which the curtain falls at death. 
And there are two forms, in which mankind 
possesses somethiug like a direct conscious- 
ness of. life after death. First. The gen- 
eral dim consciousness of the mass of man- 
kind that the soul of man never dies. 
Second. The specific and vivid conscious- 
ness of devout men that their spiritual union 
with God is eternal.” G. D. 
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A WORD FOR WORK-GIRLS. 

During a varied experienc in bread-earn- 
ing, I have often wondered how girls might 
be enabled to keep alive without half-killing 
themselvesin the effort. , 

The air-castle now before me is this: A 
boarding-place in a respectable locality, 
where a decent bed in a comfortable room 
could be hired for $1.00 a week, with the 
privileges of the laundry, and a good res- 
taurant attached wherein one could order a 
simple and nourishing mea) at lowest rates. 
Also an office connected with the building, 
where work by the day, or the job, might 
be obtained, at ordinary wages, without 
paying a fee. 

Many a housekeeper would be glad of oc- 
casional help, and the unoccupied hours 
would be all one’s own for study, needful 
rest, or what not. It often happens that 
shop-girls are out of work for a short time, 
and would be glad of this arrangement. 
Very often, a gir) has no leisure allowed her, 
and needs to moderate her excessive labor. 
Again, it isa common practice to puta “‘hir- 
ed girl” into a bare, cold room, with scarce- 
ly the necessaries for comfort in build or 
furnishing. A dark closet will do; a closet 
for clothing is not at all needed, and a stove 
is not to be thought of. 

I know there are shining exceptions to 
all this. Sometimes one is made welcome 
to all the good of a pleasant home, and can 
feel indeed ‘‘one of the family.” More fre- 
quently must she toil up four or five flights 
of stairs to a bleak attic shared with queer 
characters, and must pick up late meals out 
of cold greasy remnants. 

The ‘‘Young Ladies’ Homes” of Boston, 
come pretty near the ideal I seek, save the 
jobbing system. 

———— - edo — 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITIONS FROM 
SOUTHBRIDGE. 


Epirors JouRNAL.—Seeing by the pa- 
pers that the Suffrage Petitions are being 
presented in Washington, I send you the 
names obtained in Southbridge. 

This petition is headed by the teacher of 
our High School, and has the names of 
three of the clergymen of the town with 
their wives, and a majority of the best citi- 
zens of the town to whom it was presented. 
Only a few had the opportunity to sign it, as 
my time to devote to it was so short. I am 
in town only a part of the time and very 
little during the winter. I made no more 
effort to obtain the names of women than of 
men, but the petition shows more names of 
women, indeed more than twice as many, 
and I found fewer women who declined to 
sign it; and yet the chief reason men gave 
for declining to sign it was, ‘‘The women do 
not want it;” ‘‘Not one in ten would vote if 
they had the opportunity;” and when I 
showed them the long list of names of wo- 
men on the petition, they would even then 
say women do not want it. I think the wo- 
men want it more than the men want them 
to have it. 

Hundreds of names could have been ob- 
tained in Southbridge if I had the time to 
get them, but people who depend on their 
labor cannot afford to spend much of their 
time in circulating petitions. I went out 
one day at noon, and remained out until 
after nine at night, without stopping for any 
refreshment. One often finds people away 
from home, and it is necessary to call sev- 
eral times to find them. 

Southbridge has not had lectures on the 
subject, like most other towns. I know of 
but one lecture ever having been given here 
on the subject; that was by Mrs. Campbell, 
several years since, on which occasion I 
paid for the hall, gave the notices, etc. I 
hope the place will be favored with a lecture 
sometime. Am glad to find that Mr. Mel- 
lon, the teacher of the High School in South- 
bridge, is a Suffragist, as such persons can 
influence others. I trust we may havea 
good return from the petitions to the Legis- 
lature. Ruta C, Tompson. 

Westboro, Mass. 
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MY WALKING DRESS, 





Epirors JouRNAL.—A week or two ago, 
I read the little story in your paper called 
“About clothes,” and wish to make a few 
remarks thereon. 

My home is one mile from the principal 
street of a small town in California. Sol 
am said to live in the country. I am nine- 
teen years old, tall, and tolerably heavy. I 
have a phaeton and horse of my own, which 
I use continually in the summer, but it is 


rendered useless in winter by the extreme 


muddiness of the roads, which, being cut 
up all the time by heavy teams, are con- 
stantly slushy during the rainy season. But 
the sidewalks, being subject to much lighter 
travel, dry oif very soon. 

From this you will see that walking is the 
most agreeable mode of going to town. So 
I make myself, every year, one dress of in- 
expensive material, which is from three to 
four inches off the ground in front, and 
from two to three in the back. When you 
realize my size you will see that there are 
no extenuating circumstances connected 
with me which would save my dress from 
being condemned as ‘‘unladylike;” yet it is 
not. I wear neat buttoned boots, and am 
not afraid of my feet. 

Older people commend me for my inde- 
pendence, and younger ones say, ‘‘I know it 





is very convenient, but women of your 
height look better in trains.” I admit the 
fact, when there is a suitable place for them 
to drag; no one dislikes more than I do to 
see a woman in a handsome parlor in a 
‘‘bobtailed” dress. But I do not think it 
looks well or is agreeable for a woman to 
stop at every street-crossing, and stoop 
over, and kick her skirts into her hand, at 
the imminent risk of having her hat jammed 
by the hurrying crowd. Neither do I con- 
sider a yard or two of soiled skirt to be a 
beautiful or pleasant ornament to be car- 
ried continually in the hand. 

I believe in short dresses, long coats, and 
sensiLle hats for walking, and I think that 
any woman who wil! gradually assume them 
will meet with very little opposition from 
those whose opinions are worth heeding. 

Nor do I see the necessity for any one to 
insist on carrying out an immediate and rad- 
ical change, like adopting bloomers or gym- 
nastic suits, though I heartily hope for the 
time when these may be universally worn. 
But everyone knows that ‘‘Rome was not 
built in a day,” and it is an excellent plan 
to come at things by degrees. 

California. 
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WOMEN IN JAPANESE LITERATURE. 


We copy the following from a review of 
a work entitled, ‘‘The Mikado’s Empire,” 
written by William Eliot Griffis, A. M., 
late of the Imperial University of Tokio, 
Japan. It gives an interesting fact of a 
people, about whom we are beginning to 
learn much that is worthy of our admira- 
tion and respect. E. i. 
In early times, women often acted a prom- 
inent part in affairs, and the literature of 
Japan owes much to them, so that the asser- 
tion is quoted from W. 8. Aston, ‘‘I believe 
no parallel is to be found in the history of 
European letters, to the fact that a large 
proportion of the best writings of the best 
age of Japanese literature was the work of 
women.” Chinese, asa written language, 
was introduced and much used by the men 
of higher intelligence and culture; but the 
women clung to their ‘‘mother-tongue,” and 
revented it from being lost, and brought 
it into form. It was Woman’s genius, not 
Man’s, that made the Japanese a literary 
language. Moses established the Hebrew, 
Alfred the Saxon, and Luther the German 
tongue, in permanent form; but in Japan, 
the mobile forms of speech crystallized into 
permanent beauty under the touch of Wo- 
man’s hands. 
7s 


MARRIED WOMEN IN CONNECTICUT. 


Mrs, Isabella B. Hooker has made sum- 
maries of the laws of Connecticut which 
concern ‘The Custody of Children” and 
“The Personal Subjection of the Wife.” 
They are as follows :— 

THE CUSTODY OF CHILDREN. 

The law stands in regard to the custody 
of children, just as it stood 100 years ago, 
except that in 1837 a statute was passed 
providing in the first place that on a peti- 
tion by a woman for a divorce, the court 
might make any proper order as to which 
party should have the custody of the chil- 
dren, and in the second place, where any 
woman without a divorce lived separately 
from her husband on account of his aban- 
donment or cruelty, the court might, on 
the application of the mother, award the 
custody of the children to her. The great 
defect of this part of the law is, that it does 
not give the wife the custody of the chil- 
dren, unless she is living separately on ac- 
count of the husband’s abandonment and 
cruelty; whereas there may be many cases 
where a wife could not live happily or even 
safely with her husband, while she would 
not be able to prove any actual cruelty on 
his part. 

The law also stands unchanged from 
what it was, 100 years ago, with regard to 
the superior right of the husband to the 
children while the parents are living to- 
gether. But without any formal change in 
the law, the progress of public sentiment 
has led the courts, in almost all cases, to go 
as far as they are able in sustaining the 
claims of mothers to their children. 

By the present law, a father can bind out 
a boy or giri to a trade without the mother’s 
consent, or put them at work and collect 
their earnings, while she could do neither 
without his consent. The father can de- 
cide upon the church and school that the 
boy or girl shall attend—the mother cannot, 
and there is no way a court can interfere. 
The father can separate the children from 
their mother when he pleases, boarding 
them away from her and in any part of the 
country, and however unsuitable and dis- 
tressing his arrangements for their clothing, 
food and education, the mother has no 
remedy at law. 

PERSONAL SUBJECTION OF THE WIFE. 

The old theory of the law was that a hus- 
band might inflict discipline upon his wife 
for disobedience, precisely as upon his 
child—that he was entitled to her services 
and to the wages she might earn outside of 
her service to him, and to the use of her 
body in the conjugal relation, irrespective 
of her choice. 

This law of personal subjection has not 
been changed by statute in any respect, but 
decisions of courts lean to the side of the 
wife wherever possible, and public opinion 
has come to demand something like an ap- 
proach to equality in this matter. But, 
there is still great room for improvement 
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both in legislation and in the customs of 
society which sustain themselves in part by 
the authority of the laws. 
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DISQUALIFICATION. 





A RED-HAIRED 


The New 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


land W ’ 
mt omen’s Club.— 


Monday, Dec. 3 30 P.M. Dr. William Warren 


| will speak on the Relation of Women to Education 


in America. 


The “Sunday Meeting for Women.» 
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Ihave often thought, if the wisdom of | 7°62 3% %i tt No. # Park St., Boston. Dr 


our ancestors had excluded all persons with | 


red hair from the House of Commons, of 
the throes and convulsions it would occa- 
sion to restore them to their natural rights. 
What mobs and riots it would produce! To 
what infinite abuse and obloquy would the 
capillary patriot be exposed! What worm- 
wood would distii from Mr. . what froth 
would drop from Mr. ——, how Lord —— 
would talk about the hair of King . Wil- 
liam and the authors of the great and glori- 
ous Revolution; how Lord ——would ap- 
peal to the Deity and his own virtues, and 
to the hair of his children; some would say 
that red-haired men were superstitious; 
some would prove that they were atheists; 
they would be petitioned against as the ad- 
vocates of revolt; inshort, such acorrupter 
of the heart and the understanding is the 
spirit of persecution, that these unfortunate 
people (conspired against by their fellow- 
subjects,) if they did not emigrate to coun- 
tries where hair of another color was perse- 
cuted, would be driven to the falsehood of 
wigs,or the hypocrisy of the ‘Circassian Flu- 
id.” —Sidney Smith's Wit and Wisdom. 
soe 

SUGGESTIONS FOR SUFFRAGE WORK. 

Eprrors JOURNAL:—I was much pleased 
with the suggestion of your Salem corre- 
spondent, W. Chisholm, in regard to em- 
ploying intelligent persons to visit different 
communities and talk upon the Woman 
Suffrage question. Such work could be 
done to great advantage everywhere. The 
expense of employing popular lecturers 
upon this question is a serious damper upon 
its friends in many communities. We might 
take a lesson from existing political parties 
upon this point. They send out hosts of 
workers who receive little more than expen- 
ses, and we might secure able workers on 
the same terms. Some would go for a time 
who are equal to the best, witha double 
purpose of doing good for the cause, and 
making for themselves a reputation that 
would give them independence in the future. 

The cause is making sure progress in this 
locality. If there is no organized work do- 
ing, its friends are, nevertheless, using 
all their personal influence in disseminating 
our views. They are treated with marked 
respect, and it is no longer a barrier to re- 
spect to be known as strong-minded. 

If we cannot have such workers, in the 
way suggested, great good might be done 
by our lecturers, who are already in the 
field, if, after their paid lecture is delivered, 
they would stay an hour longer, and hold a 
eonversational meeting with their audience. 
Let them answer questions, after the manner 
of Joseph Cook. This would give the peo- 
ple a direct interest in the work by taking 
an active part in it. What we do ourselves 
and for ourselves impresses us more than 
what we simply listen to from others. Wo- 
men ought to dothis work rather than men; 
it is of the first importance to them, and will 
tend to make a Jarger number of them self- 
sustaining. Woman needs the Suffrage, 
and every other help she can command. 

With your Holyoke correspondent, I 
agree in placing little dependence upon the 
Prohibitory party. Temperance people 
here are no more in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage than any other class. I do not think 
they average as wellin point of liberal views 
upon most questions. I am sorry it should 
be so, but so itlooks from our point of ob- 
servation. This struggle has to be made 
upon its own merits. It istoo great a ques- 
tion to be tacked on asa side issue to any 
political organization. Yours for our 
cause. Mrs. Dr. ARTER. 

Oil City, Pa. 
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SCRIBNER FOR JANUARY. 

There is not one jot of falling off in this 
most admirable monthly. Number by num 
ber, it holds its interest ever fresh and new. 
The variety of its contents is wonderful; 
it has something to interest all classes of 
readers. Its continued stories—‘‘Roxy,” 
by Edward Eggleston and ‘His Inheri- 
tance,” by Miss Trafton, are very unlike 
each other, but each gives admirable pictures 
of different phases of life. Mr. Eggleston 
must have beenin and of the revival he so 
graphically describes, and one is equally 
sure Miss Trafton is in some way perfectly 
au fait with garrison life, its gossips and its 
jealousies. Her ‘‘Blossom” is a perfect 
bud, and one is glad to get a hint that it 
will be plucked in its pure beauty, and worn 
on a noble heart. ‘Joe Hale’s Red Stock- 
ings,” is a capital sketch of the ‘‘Hospital” 
times, well done by Saxe Holme. The 
chapter on the Excavations at Myciena is 
very interesting; that on Birds too. Some 
of the poetry is better than the average. 
Boyesen’s ‘Jarl Sigurd’s Christmas Eve,” 
is very spirited. ‘‘A glimpse of Truth,” 
and “‘The Last Token,” by Stedman, have 
much merit. We wish this excellent month- 
ly and its lovely little step-child, ‘‘St. Nicho- 
las,” a Happy New Year. May they both 
receive a full reward for the great pleasure 


. Mary 
ord Blake will speak. All w a 
dially invited. — ee 


The Moral Education Association, will 
— meetings during the month of January as fol- 
ows: 

Friday, Jan. 4, 7.30 p.M., at 4 Park St., u 
flight, front room, Rev. Dr. Bartol will speak P ae. 
ject: “Love, and how to keep it.” 

Saturday, Jan. 12,23 Pp. m. 


, at 26 Mt. Vernon St., 
Charlestown. Rev. Selden Gilbert will speak. Sub- 
ject: “Home.” 


Saturday, Jan. 19, 3p, w., at 1 Prescott St., Charles- 
town. Mrs. A. M. Diaz will speak. Subject: “Wo- 
gq oy * 26, 3 in 

urday, Jan. 26, 3 Pp. w., at 426 Main St., Charles- 

town. Rev. Elizabeth Bruce will speak. Subject : 
Eating.” 

To these meetings all are welcome. 





Valuable Real Estate for Sale.—aA beau- 
tifal country residence of thirty acres, midway be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia, an hour and.a 
half by railroad from either city. A spring of water 
as clear as crystal flows 10,000 gallons daily through- 
out the entire year. Extensive landscape view, beau- 
tiful walks and drives, and ample buildin s. Faces 
the South and is sheltered from the North By a@ moun- 
tain. Pict ue walks and drives. Price $10,000. 
Terms easy. This is one of the most desirable sites 
in the United States for a Water-cure, or Hygeian 
Home. Address X. Somerville, New Jersey. 


ForSale or To Let,—A first-class residence at 
Auburndale, thirty-three minutes by rail from Boston, 
and only three minutes walk from station. House 
fourteen rooms, good barn and stable, 40,000 feet lot 
well set with grass. fruit, and shade trees. Hot and 
cold water, bathroom, water-closets, range, furnace, 
gas, etc.—High ground, pleasant view, price $11,000, 
which is $5000 less than cost. A t bargain, 
Terms easy. Address Box 3638 P. O., Soates. 


For Sale.—440 acres rich alluvial land, three 
miles from Lawrence, Kansas, adjoining the farm and 
residence of ex-Governor Charles Robinson. This 
tract is all in grass, beinga fine rolling prairie on the 
second bottom of the Kaw River, and contains perma- 
rings of water. Would make a fine frult or 
arm. Price $11,000, Terms easy. Would be 
for first-class unencumbe: property in 
or near Boston. Address Box 3638 P. O., Boston. 


The Dorchester Home for Nervous 
and Other Invalids,—Persons affected with 
nervous and other diseases, will find in this attractive 
home. every Sool for comfort and cure. Address, 
DORCHESTER OME, 2p House From HARBOR 
View Sr., Boston, Mass. 


The Woman’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union.—This association, which seeks 
to do for women what the Young Men's Christian 
Union does for men, has opened its rooms, free to all, 
at No. 4 Park Street oP one flight, rear room, from 
9a. M. to SP. M., dai y. Attention is particularly 
| ay to the Reading Room, to the my 

or Ghrangeee. the Bureau of Higher 
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Escape from Winter.—Persons seeking 
home comforts in a warm climate can be accommoda- 
e = board by Martha Schofield, Aiken, South 
Jarolina. 


Instruction,—FRaAvLEIN A. Burner, late In- 
stractress of German and French in Madison State 
University, would form more engagements to teach 
the above languages now in Boston or vicinity, in 
classes, schools or private lessons, at moderate terms. 
Has over 20 years’ experience in teaching, and can 

ve the best of references. Please 1 or address, 

54 Tremont Street, Boston. 2m46 


Ladies’ Purchase Agency.—Tuis AGENCY 
has been established for the convenience of ladies 
who wish to have some one to call upon to do shop- 
ping errandsin Boston. By som purchases and 
sending under one express or by mail, and by saving 
the a of visits to the city, it is intended to 
make the use of the agency an economy as well as a 
convenience. For particulars as to charges, etc., ad- 
dress MISS C. J. LLY, 11 Hamilton Place. Miss 
Kelly will attend promptly to all orders, and refers 
wy rmission Mrs. A. Hemenway, Mrs. Robert 

. Storer, Mrs. R. W. Emerson, Mrs. C, P. Bowditch, 
Mrs. W. H. Forbes, and others. 


Miss A. A. Cushman, 
Teacher in Oil Painting, Water Colors and Drawing, 
Classes formed in special branches when desired. 
Orders taken for dscape, Flower and Ornamental 
painting. 143 Tremont St., m 9, 3w50 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 
30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 


Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o'clock, P. M. 




















Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
28 Montgomery St., Boston. 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. M. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


2" Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. m. to 5 P. M., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. M. 














ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 
Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 


Art Pottery.—J. G. Lakin, 143 Tremont Street. 


Books,—James R. Ox & Co., Lee & Shep- 

ard, D. Lothrop & Co., kwood, Brooks & Co., 

Roberts Brothers, Boston. . 

eae Peter—soat Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
nm . 


Hamil- 


Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. gH oEnst 


ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. 8. Hu’ 

Fourteenth St., New York. 
Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 

Hmasical Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 


Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 
Pianos.—Henry F. Miller, Boston. ine 
Printing.—Gceorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
n, 

Photographers.—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


Real Estate.—w. A. Smith, 22 School st. ; 
_Restauresst.—Renal Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 
e 


Schools.—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 


Tea and Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 
Court St. 

Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, § Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 


Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 





they give to their readers. B. 


Avenue, New York; North College Avenue and 2Jet 
St., Philadelphia. 
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